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7 THE lovers of scenes of old Boston, we are offering these 
three beautiful lithographs, reproducing colored sketches of 
historic landmarks by Francis E. Getty. 


“OLD NORTH CHURCH” —the oldest church in Boston, made famous 
by the memorable Ride of Paul Revere. 

“LONGFELLOW BRIDGE” — and who is not familiar with the immortal 
poem of Lonafellow’s, “I stood on the bridge at midnight.” 

“NORTH SQUARE” — once the center of Colonial elegance in Boston. 
Paul Revere’s house shown on the left in the picture is the oldest house 
in Boston. 


The size of each colored print is approximately 10 x 12 inches, inside the wide 
mat. The price is $2.00 each or $5.00 for the set of three. Send check or money 
order for the number of prints you desire, and indicate which subjects you prefer. 
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Houses of Two In-Laws of a Revolutionary Soldier 
AT TOP: NICHOLAS WHITE HOUSE, BUILT 1703, BY DEACON NICHOLAS WHITE, 
GRANDFATHER OF BOTH THE FIRST AND SECOND MRS. WILLIAM COPELAND. 
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COUSIN OF DEACON NICHOLAS WHITE, RESTORED BY TOWN OF MANSFIELD, 1930 
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The In-Laws of a Revolutionary Soldier 
William Copeland, of Mansfield, Massachusetts 


By JENNIE F. CopELAND 
His Great-Granddaughter 


N-LAWS, like the poor, have always 

been with us. While one may have 

been a comfort, another has been an 
encumbrance, or one a charge and an- 
other a gold mine; we have all had them, 
and the Revolutionary soldier was no ex- 
ception. 

William Copeland, the soldier, son of 
Benjamin, the tanner, was born of sturdy 
stock. His great grandfather, the first to 
come over, lived to be one hundred, or 
one hundred and ten—take your choice, 
the records do not agree. Other ancestors 
lived well beyond the alloted threescore 
and ten. No wonder William was des- 
tined to reach fourscore and ten, and 
then some, thus outliving many in-laws. 
From his great great-grandparents, John 
and Priscilla of Plymouth, he inherited a 
touch of the romantic. 

The young man was frugal and did 
not undertake to support a family until 
he had laid aside a competency to do so. 
Therefore the story of the in-laws does 
not rightly begin until his own twenty- 
eighth year. 

For a background, however, we must 





know of his early life. He began his busi- 
ness career in his father’s calling, making 
more than a living. Ten shillings for tan- 
ning a bull’s hide, ten shillings for tan- 
ning and curing a small hide, three shill- 
ings for dressing a skin, repeated, amount- 
ed to pounds in the final reckonings. He 
was not, however, just a laborer at so 
much a hide; he bought and sold, paying 
three pence a pound for a hide, and after 
he had tanned and dressed the leather, 
sold it at a little over a shilling a pound. 
Leather sufficient for a pair of women’s 
shoes brought him two shillings, eight 
pence, and for boots three shillings. 

By these daily transactions his nest egg 
grew until we find him buying timber 
and plank, brick and clay, nails by the 
thousand, lime by the “‘hogset’’ and glass 
by the box. Yes, and bringing home a wife. 

His wooing had taken him afield, far 
for bridle-path days, when he might have 
courted a girl near by. But what was six 
miles on horseback to one in love? On 
November 25, 1775, nine days after her 
twenty-fifth birthday, he married Martha 
White. Martha brought with her a dow- 
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er. By the will of her father, who had 
died ten years before, Martha and her 
two sisters had each inherited sixty-three 
pounds lawful money to be paid at the 
time of her marriage, or at twenty-one 
years of age. 

With a wife to support, William broad- 
ened his business horizon by picking up 
other kinds of work besides tanning. He 
began by butchering a cow for his sister 
Susanah’s husband, and selling him beef. 
With his oxen he plowed by the day, for 
his brother-in-law and for others. With 
“for with “‘five catel” he 
plowed. He drew wood in the winter, 
potatoes, corn and “sider” in the fall. He 
tanned for Daniel Leonard in return for 
nails and hides, and when the day of 
“reckening”’ came, there was due Wil- 
liam three pounds, eleven shillings, three 
pence “‘in the old way of traiding.”” More 


catel”’ and 


and more he plowed and drew loads and 
sold “‘beaf,” “‘poark” and potatoes in 
trade, and always at the reckoning there 
was something due William. He let his 
wagon go to Springfield, or Boston at 
four pence a mile. 

William certainly was getting along 
comfortably. The war was over and the 
future looked bright for him. He had 
done his “turns” in the war. In the spring 
before he was married he had marched 
by night with the minute-men to Boston, 
over thirty miles away, at the emergency 
call on the nineteenth of April, after the 
Battle of Lexington. That time he got no 
further than Roxbury, and was sent home 
in three days, because the immediate dan- 
ger had subsided. During the summer 
and fall after his marriage he had been 


away several months in the defense lines 
around New York. In the same company 
had been his brother-in-law, Jonathan 
White, and his sister-in-law’s husband, 
Solomon Pratt. Solomon had died on the 





expedition and was “buried in the Jer- 
sey.” It fell to William, as brother-in-law 
and as lieutenant, to dispose of Solomon’s 
effects. The Captain of the company paid 
four shillings for his pocket book; “hat 
and stockens to Wm mery 3 shillings’’; 
the gun brought a pound and seven shill- 
ings; a pair of “shues,” four shillings, five 
pence; a blanket, thirteen shillings. His 
coat, Brother-in-law Jonathan bought for 
thirteen shillings. So William was able to 
turn over five pounds, fourteen shillings, 
five pence to his widowed sister-in-law. 

‘These months spent at the siege around 
New York had been a particularly trying 
time for William to be away from home, 
for his first child, a son, was born a few 
months before his return in November. 
The child was named Isaac, after his 
grandfather White, William’s deceased 
father-in-law. Doubtless the mother-in- 
law had something to do with the nam- 
ing and, perhaps, also with the naming 
of the first daughter, who received her 
name of Hannah. 

With the mathematical exactitude that 
is noticeable in genealogical records, a 
baby arrived every two years. The first 
baby, however, died when it was a little 
over a year old, SO by the time William 
and Martha had been married seven 
years they had only two children. Yet 
two babies kept Martha close at home 
and there was hope and expectation of 
many more to come, as time proved — 
eight more in all. Six miles away were 
her widowed mother, her young unmar- 
ried sister, and another sister, the soldier’s 
widow. It was but natural that the wom- 
en should talk it over and want to get 
nearer together, and that the strong- 
minded mother-in-law should use her in- 
fluence. So it was that William moved his 
small family from Norton to Mansfield 
and bought a home. 
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The acquiring of the new home hap- 
pened in this fashion: Brother-in-law Jon- 
athan, who was rather the black sheep of 
the family, had somehow come into pos- 
session of the farm adjoining the White 
family farm, a fine arrangement for the 
Whites. But, alas, Jonathan did not pos- 
sess the financial acumen of his mother, 
the Widow White, who was noted for 
her business ability. In a year’s time Jon- 
athan failed to meet the note which Sol- 
omon Hayward held on the sixty-six acre 
farm. He also forfeited another note that 
Isaac Smith held on the property. ‘This 
was certainly a time for the in-laws to 
get their heads together. It 1s a pretty safe 
guess that the astute Widow White had 
something to do with bringing about the 
transaction between her son and her son- 
in-law, whereby William paid four hun- 
dred and fifty pounds to Smith, thereby 
recelving the deed and a clear title to the 
farm. ‘There must have been great re- 
joicing between mother and daughter, for 
the two homes would now be within the 
sound of a blast on a cow’s horn and, ex- 
cept for woods and a bend in the road, 
within sight. 

William made one mistake in this 
move. He failed to ask permission of the 
Town of Mansfield and to get bonds- 
men for the town’s security. There was 
an old law on the statute books of Massa- 
chusetts, made some sixty years before, 
that required this surety of every new- 
comer, whether a man of property or 
not, to safeguard a town against town 
charges. The town became negligent in 
enforcing the law, until suddenly, in 
1793, it was revived and nearly half the 
men in the town received warning that 
they had fourteen days in which to de- 
part beyond the town limits. William re- 
ceived such a notice for himself and those 
children that were born before he moved 


to Mansfield. He must have made some 
sort of restitution, for he continued to stay 
and raise up children. 

From time to time William increased 
his holdings. Seven years after his orig- 
inal purchase, he bought forty-five acres 
of woodland. A little later, when his 
mother-in-law left her farm, his three re- 
maining brothers-in-law were glad to 
turn over to him their shares of eighteen 
acres each in their mother’s dower. He 
also bought from his sister-in-law, Ex- 
perience White, who was usually called 
Peddy, a pew in the meeting-house, for 
which he paid seven pounds and ten shill- 
ings. [his pew, a good one in the inside 
row on the east side, had belonged to the 
Widow White, but she had conveyed it 
to Peddy. As Peddy was about to be mar- 
ried, she had no further use for it. 

In his new home William continued 
his transactions in leather, but he also 
broadened his business activities. At first 
most of this was with his in-laws, but as 
he became better acquainted he dealt 
with many people. Related or not, a strict 
debit and credit account was always kept. 

Just a few pages taken at random from 
one of William’s account-books give us a 
fair estimate of the worldly condition of 
his in-laws. First there was Isaac, the eld- 
est — well able to pay—a fall account 
reads: 


£ d 
by myself and oliver half a day help- 
ing harvest 2 
to a voke I S 
to four Bushel turnaps 4 
to helping kill a cow 3 
to helping kill your hogs I 
to helping kill 3 your calves 1 6 
by helping draw a log out Col. Leon- 
ard’s woods l 6 
to going to Taunton in the night 1 6 
to going down to Lt gilbert with you 
to set a price on a cow 1 6 
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Brother-in-law Jonathan, the ne’er-do- 
well, who was ascribed laborer in the 
deed of the farm, was not in a position to 
do much trading. After he sold his farm 
to William to clear the mortgage, he had 
no home, though he did own a horse and 
a cow and a little grass land. From the 
twenty-fifth of April until November 
twenty-fourth, William took him to his 
own house to live. It was during that 
time that Jonathan’s second child was 
born. What is more, Jonathan borrowed 
of William, two dollars at one time, four 
shillings and eight pence at another, and 
again a bushel of “ry.” His bill, Jonathan 
settled with hay, hides, and labor. 

Philip, the youngest of the brothers-in- 
law, a youth of twenty, let himself out to 
William. We find him spending a day 
drawing straw into the yard, two days 
picking stone, two days weeding and 
other similar chores. 

The widowed mother-in-law carried 
on her farm as long as she was physically 
able. She almost always had someone to 
help her in the house. For over six years, 
during the last of her husband’s life, she 
had a bound girl, Elizabeth Caswell. 
They did not enter into the arrangement 
lightly, but made the usual contract as 
follows: 

This indenture Witnesseth that Elizabeth 
Caswell Daughter of Jedediah Caswell of 
Norton in the County Of Bristol has put her- 
self and by these witnesses doth voluntarily of 
her own free Will and Accord and with the con- 
sent and advice of her father put and bind her- 
self as an apprentice to Isaac White and to 
Hannah White the wife of said Isaac White 
Isaac White Hannah 
White after the manner of an apprentice to 
serve from the day of the Date hearof for and 
during the full and just term of six years and 
two months & fifteen days to be compleat and 
ending, during all which said term the said 


and with them the said 


apprentice her said master and mistress faith- 
fully serve, their secrets keep, their lawful and 


reasonable commands every where gladly do 
and perform. She shall do no dammage to her 
said master and mistress nor see it to be done 
of others without letting or giving notice 
thareof to her said master and mistress. She 
shall not wast the goods of her said master and 
mistress not tend them unlawfully to aney. 
She shall not commit fornication. Games she 
shall not play whareby her said master or mis- 
tress may have damage with there own goods 
or the goods of others. She shall not absent 
herself by day or by night from the service of 
her said master and mistress without leave, 
nor haunt taverns alehouses or play houses 
but in all things behave herself as a good hon- 
est and faithful apprentice ought so do toward 
her said master and mistress during the full 
term of six years and two months and fifteen 
days from the date hearof commencing as 
aforesaid. And the said Isaac White and Han- 
nah Covenant and promas to and with the said 
apprentice to give her two suts of apparell for 
all parts of her Boddy one for work days and 
the other for Lords days and give her a good 
bible and to Learne her to Wright and find 
her suthcient meat drink washing and Lodg- 
ing Look after her well both in sickness and in 
health during the said time. 

in testimony whereof of the said parties of 
these present indentures have interchangeably 
set their hands and seals this 13th day of march 
in the twenty-fifth year of the Reign of over- 
powering Lord george the second by the grace 
of god of great Britain france and Ireland and 
in the year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred and fifty two signed and sealed and 
declared in the presence of us 

John caswell 
Obadiah eedy 


Isaac White 
Hannah White 


In her declining years the Widow 
White had older help. In 1779 she had 
‘““Phebea” Brown and paid her partly in 
“Two vards 
and a quarter of chekard Linen cloath 5 

° ° ‘’) 
shillings 6 pence, 


cash and partly in goods, 


“wood for a pair of 
stais 1 shilling 2 pence,” and “yarn and 
for dyen blew,” were only a few of va- 
rious items. Payment was made the same 
way to “Abigel” Wellman, who came 
next. In 1787, Avis White, a neighbor’s 
daughter came for a few months. Except 
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Che Noah Hobart House, THest Foxboro, Mass. 

BUILT PRIOR TO 1777, PRESUMABLY BY JESSI 

FROM ESTATE OF UNCLE-IN-LAW, DR. JOSEPH HEWES. “ONE ROOM IN SOUTHWEST CORNER” 
WAS OCCUPIED FOR SOME TIME BY WILLIAM’S MOTHI R-IN-LAW, STILL STANDING 


for leather for “shues,” Avis had her pay 
mostly in cash. Avis was soon to be mar- 
ried and was doubtless saving her shill- 
ings and pence. From March, 1791, Eu- 
nice Skinner worked for Mrs. White off 
and on for the next three years, taking 
her wages in cash and goods. So also did 
Polly Phillips, the next helper. 

In her early widowhood Hannah White 
probably turned to her boys to help her 
about the farm, but after her son-in-law, 
William, moved into her neighborhood, 
she seems to have depended on him rather 
than on her sons. It was he who “‘made 
her fence new,”’ who furnished her with 
four bushel and three pecks of seed oats, 
a peck and a half of seed corn, besides 
much other corn and meal, in the spring. 
In the fall he did her “plowing and soing 
ry with 3 catel,” and spent two days 





EVERETT. PURCHASED BY WILLIAM COPELAND 


From him she 
bought “6 bussel potaters,” “‘a quearter 
of beeaf,” a quarter of veal, half a bushel 
of salt, and leather for shoes. Mother 
White paid for the work and the produce, 
and she was well able, for her husband 


pruning her orchard. 


had left her comfortably provided for. 
By his will, besides bequeathing her the 
customary widow’s thirds of the farm and 
buildings, he gave her the liberty to get 
her own fire-wood. His itemized bequests 
to her included: ““Three of my best cows, 
which she shall chuse, ten of my best 
sheep, one third of my swine, one half of 
my indoor movables, a sufficiency of all 
my family Provisions that shall be left at 
the time of my decease for her support 
one year.” Her executors were to pro- 
vide her with “mourning cloathes.”’ 

Yearly she looked to her son-in-law, 
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William, to lend her small amounts of 
money; to sell her tallow, mutton, and 
beef; to keep up her fences, and to do her 
spring plowing and sowing. William it 
was who went to her nephew, Nathan 
Williams, to lead home a cow, and who 
spent nearly half a day helping her reck- 
on with Capt. White. A shilling and six 
pence she paid him for the last two items. 
Actually William did taxi service for her, 
or whatever they called it then. She sent 
him to Nathan Williams’ for Granny 
White, her mother-in-law, and also had 
him carry Granny home. More than once 
he took his mother-in-law to Providence, 
and to places nearer at hand. She em- 
powered him to go to Providence to set- 
tle the estate of her brother, Dr. Hewes. 
When William paid his taxes, he paid 
hers also—the state, the town, the parish 
and the schoolhouse taxes, 

‘The settling of the estate of Dr. Jo- 
seph Hewes, the uncle-in-law, must have 
taken much of William’s time. The doc- 
tor died in Providence, but beside having 
property there, he had a farm in Fox- 
boro, Massachusetts. There were sixteen 
heirs, living in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and several towns 
in Massachusetts. The Foxboro farm was 
put up at vendue, and William bid it in 
for $3131. He then divided the amount 
and received the deed, which had to be 
signed, with witnesses, by all the sixteen 
heirs and nine wives. Thirteen justices of 
the peace had to sign and seal it. 

After the estate was finally settled, it 
was decided that Mother-in-law White 
should dispose of her thirds in the White 
property and go to live in this house that 
William had bought. William helped her 
sell at auction whatever goods she was 
not going to need, and then moved her 
to Foxboro. Isaac ‘Tiffany was by agTee- 
ment “to improve and OCcCUpy) all the 





Land and Buildings belonging to the 
Farm Excepting one Room in the South- 
west Corner of the house with a small 
yard which is reserved for the use of the 
Widow Hannah White to improve, and 
said Isaac is to cut wood on land sufficient 
for his own fire But not to cut aney tim- 
ber on said land except it should be neces- 
sary to repair fences on said farm.” Mr. 
Tiffany was to pay the taxes and eighty 
dollars a year in addition thereto. More- 
over, it was agreed that “Said Isaac 1s to 
keep one cow and one horse for the use 
of the said Hannah during said time & to 
Procure fire wood for the said Hannah 
delivered at the door & is to cut the same 
on said farm, & the said Isaac is to use the 
horse to his business on the farm & in the 
Neighborhood But Not to Goe aney 
Jurneys with said horse.” 

[If Mr. ‘Tiffany lived up to the agree- 
ment surely this was a good arrangement 
for the Widow White, especially as she 
had a brother in Foxboro. Apparently 
he did give satisfaction, for he took a 
lease and remained on the place six years. 
Probably the old lady staid there, too, In 
her southwest corner room. In January, 
1804, William sold the Foxboro farm. 
Selling that farm was no simple matter, 
as evidenced by Wiilliam’s account of 
what it cost him. He charged up eight 
shillings, two pence, for going to Fox- 
boro to sell it, and three shillings for goO- 
ing to his brother-in-law, Captain Wil- 
liams, to confirm the bargain; six shill- 
ings for “going to Easton in a bad time 
to see if was safe to give mr Hobart a 
deed”’; another six shillings to Bates “to 
sine” the deed, taking his wife with him ; 
two shillings “‘to paing for a deed,” and 
six shillings for “going to Stougton to en- 
quire into the mans concompetence.”’ 

It seems to be a little vague what hap- 
pened to Mother-in-law White right 
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after that, and for the next year, but by 
April 17, 1805, she, with her “old mair” 
and her cow were settled at William’s, 
and there she remained until she died on 
November sixth of the same year, at the 
age of eighty-five. Her final sickness be- 
gan with the colic and they sent for the 
family physician, Dr. Billings. Dr. Bill- 
ings called his friend, Dr. Ephriam Bow- 
en, of Providence. Dr. Bowen spent the 
night and reported to Dr. Billings that 
she “had a Tolarable night” though her 
colic pains were somewhat increased. He 
gave her a small dose of anodyne with 
a “Pil Ruffu” and advised the repeti- 
tion of the pill once in two days, or in 
place of that flowers of sulphur and cream 
of tartar. “From the Slurff on her 
Tongue” he told Dr. Billings to guard 
against a settled fever, “in which case 
antyflogestic medicine would be useful.” 
He went on to state that “‘a strict diat & 
C must be well observed and the The- 
riaca given if the Colic Pains increase.” 

In spite of the warning, the settled 
fever apparently developed and Dr. Bow- 
en prescribed a powder made from Cro- 
cus martis, rhubarb root, flower of ben- 
zon, bryony, and some other medicinal 
plants, nearly all of them of a cathartic 
nature. Ihe powder was to be given in 
fifteen gram doses, two or three times a 
day in burdock root tea. Blisters were to 
be kept up and emetics repeated as the 
occasion required, 

In spite of all the purgatives the old 
lady did not gain and once more Dr. 
Bowen was consulted, this time by letter. 
He replied, saying that he was sorry to 
hear of Mrs. White’s condition, and ad- 
vised “Repeted Smal Bledings in_ her 
Arm, or Foot. Sal Nitri, with Consaroc 
Ros. Rub., for an Electuary. Give the 
Bignip Nutmeg often. Drink after it 
Plantain, Red Rose Leves, & Catfoot 


‘Tea. Small Cathartics of salts & manna 
Usefull. Elixr Vitral sometimes in her 
Drink. Let her take her Food and Drink 
Cold. Use Little Exercise. Vigatable Diat 
altogether, or milk. Smal Dos Allom is 
(Good if obstinate.” 

Doubtless the advice was carried out to 
the letter, and there was nothing left for 
the old lady but to die. 

William had his hands full attending 
to the funeral arrangements. Right away 
he had to go to Sharon and Wrentham 
“‘to inform them of the Deth of the old 
Ladey.” Then he went a “journy to 
taunton After Brass hinges and Cotton 
for a winging Sheet.”” While in Taunton 
he did the family shopping, which in- 
cluded crape at a dollar a yard, for his 
wife wished to pay proper respect to her 
mother. Next the coffin had to be made 
and the grave dug. 

With a new handkerchief and shift, 
wrapped in a winding sheet, Hannah 
White was laid away in her brass-hinged 
coffin. 

Although William was not the execu- 
tor of her will, he had much to do with 
settling her estate. He had his own bill 
against the estate to make out. In connec- 
tion with her sickness, death, and burial 
the bill included five dollars for going 
after ““Doc:t and Watchers and Atend- 
ing her in her sickness”; winding sheet 
two dollars; “Shanchif and shift”? two dol- 
lars; “cofen with Brass hinges 2.377’; 
digging a grave one dollar and twenty- 
five cents; two dollars each for the trips 
to Taunton and Wrentham, and lastly 
‘to providings for the funeral and the in- 
cumbrance of my house $43.00.” 

[It was William who arranged to have 
his mother-in-law’s property appraised. 
Another bill to the estate includes that: 
to one day going to taunton and to 

Wrainham (Raynham) $ 2.50 
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to Notifying the aprisors 1.00 
to cash paid the Judg 25 
to a day looking up things to aprise 1.00 
to keeping the old mair two weeks and 

shuing her 1.50 
to keeping a cow three weeks 2.25 

and the trobel of selling the cow .60 
to Nine yard & half Bedtick Lent in April 

1798 4-23 
to the wair of it allmost eight years 1.50 


to Nursing and Boarding Mother from 
April 17th 1805 to May 18 1805 = 8.00 
hors and Carige and a hand to wait 
on hur to Norton on hur business 1.00 


tX 


— 


When we take into account that the 
nat ' . 
“old Ladev” was eighty-five years old 
when she died, and had been a widow 
for forty years it might be a question 
whether there was enough left to pay all 
these expenses. ‘The best answer to that 
is the inventory’ of her estate: 
an Inventory of the Estate of Hannah 
White Late of Mansfield In the County of 
Bristol Widow Deceased apprised upon oath 
by us the Subscribers Duly appointed to that 
service by the Hon Seth Padelford Esq. Judg 
of Probate of Wills & c for said County. (viz) 
Dol. Cts. 
one old horse $12 One fat cow $17 29 
one case drawers $2 one shift $1 One 
cap .3 3.0C«‘“é 
about 15 pounds of honey $2.50, three 
«lass bottles and contents .§0 3 
one black silk gown $5 one black 


te 


~ A) 


apron $1.25 one silk cloak $1 7 
one old cloak old bonnet $.25 one 

silk handkerchief .40 3 hand- 

kerchiefs & 3 caps .75 1 40 
two calico gowns $4.50 one petticoat 

$i.so two shifts $1 one old 

apron, loose gown .50 7 
remnent fo calico $.33 one bonnet .25 

one calico gown 1.00 one linen 

fyown .50 2 od3 
two handkechiefs 50, one apron .33, 

remnent of old cloth .33 2 

woollen shifts 1.50 2 66 
one old petticoat, 75 two pair sheets, 

$5. one table cloath & piller 


case 50 6 


te 
7 A 


1 An exact transcript of the original. 


2 Noah Hobart was the man who bought the Fox- 
boro farm. 


one old gown two petticoats, 50 one 
feather bed bed stead & cord 
one underbed one bolster & 
two pillers & two bed quilts $15 








5 50 
one old apron .25 one concordance 

$2. set ambrosces works $1 one 

psalm book 25 3 50 
Provence laws 33, six sermon books, 

50. one small iron pot 50 l 33 
one tea kittle, 75 one stewpan 50, one 

iron bason 33, one copper tea 

kettle 75 2 33 
old iron $1 one small brass kittle 20, 

2 pint basons pepperbox 2 5 1 4s 
one pair shews .75 a peas of bees wax, 

12 two aprons 50 2 baskets 50 1 87 
crockery ware 20 worsted combs $1 

side saddle $6 two meat tubs 

SO 7 7¢ 
two wheals and a real $2.50 one chair 

frame 33 one old table 17 3 
one old saddle, so one old bridle 75> 

lectures upon psalms 50 1 75 
kitts history 2 vol $2 two handker- 

chiefs so one bonnet 10 2 60 
one silk cloak $3 one gown $1 two pet- 

ticoats and shift 75 49 
two aprons 75 one small bag with 

some old thing in it 75 I §0 
one pair old shues & a remnent of clf 

skin 50 one cagg 20 70 
one iron morter 20 old iron to one 

old pair stilyards 25 55 
one bed pan $1 
two old pocket books 1O One purse 

10, cash $4.09 1 29 
one Note against Noah Hobart daited 

May 1 1804 $1000 and years 

interest hes bin paid 1045 
one Note against Noah Hobart” $1300 

daited May 1 1804 1436 50 

2596 03 


Nursing Mother White was 


had had in taking care of the sick. ‘'wen- 
ty years before they had had her brother, 
Jacob, when he was dying of consump- 
tion. Jacob was the educated member of 
the White family, having graduated 
from Harvard College in 1780. Not long 
after his graduation he married. Very 





not the 
first experience that William and his wife 








the 
wife 


ven- 
ther, 
imp- 
or of 
ated 
long 
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House on Road between Mansfield and Norton 








IN WHICH WILLIAM COPELAND DIED WHEN LIVING WITH HIS SON, ELIJAH COPELAND 
BUILT BEFORE 1820 AND STILL STANDING 


soon his health began to fail. He began 
medical treatment with young Dr. Bill- 
ings, his intimate friend, to whom he 
wrote during college days that he held 
the place nearest his heart. Dr. Billings 
prescribed an anodyne preparation, gum 
camphor, which Jacob liked to take be- 


és 


cause it left him in a “‘more natural and 


cheerfull mode,” also “niter and_ sal 
marinum.”’ Yet the fever persisted. Six 
months wore away and Jacob got no bet- 
ter. Then Dr. Billings called Dr. Bowen 
from Providence to see him. ‘The Provi- 
dence doctor made more than one visit, 
but found little change from time to 
time. He suggested, if the patient was 
willing, to give him “6 gn Ipecac made 
ina Bole once in a week in the morning.” 


He also prescribed a certain powder and 
a julep to take when feverish. Riding 
and moderate exercise were allowed. 


Then came the part that affected Wil- 
ham. “I don’t like,” 


“his situation, so near the mil pond, have 


wrote the doctor, 


advised him to remove to his sisters, 
where I learn there is better air.”’ So 
Jacob was moved to the home of William 
and Martha. That was in January. Mar- 
tha’s fifth baby was born in March. April 
and May passed, and Jacob did not im- 
prove. In June they decided to call in his 
uncle, Joseph Hewes. Dr. Hewes brought 
with him from Providence, Dr. Norton. 
‘They saw no reason to deviate from the 
treatment that he was receiving. They 
were then performing phlebotomy or 
bloodletting on him. ‘That was advised as 
long as the “coff continues extream & the 
contractions of the Heart Very Violent.” 
One more month of bleeding and the 
contraction of Brother-in-law Jacob’s 
heart ceased altogether. 
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Shortly after the fifth baby was born, 
and while Jacob was still with them, Wil- 
liam’s home expanded to take in two 
orphaned children, four and five years 
old. His brother-in-law, Ebenezer Mor- 
ey, had died two years before, and then 
his sister, Lydia. As there seemed to be 
no one e!se to take them, William did. 
He was soon appointed their lawful 
guardian. That meant providing them 


with “‘briches,” ‘“‘shues,” ‘“‘one Luse 
gound” for Moley and “a Coate for 
George,” to say nothing of a_ hat, 


‘ 


“shurts,”’ aprons and “stokings,’’ and 
their “sculing.” 

Another in-law to be ill at William’s 
before the Widow White’s last sickness 
was Martha’s sister, Hannah, she who 
was the Widow Pratt and had married 
Timothy Billings for a second husband. 
She was at William’s ailing for several 
weeks, though she was not there at the 
time of her death in February, 1790, 
just two weeks before William’s baby, 
Betsy, his seventh child, died. 

It is not strange that William’s wife 
should die a little over three years after 
her mother’s death. She must have been 
worn out taking care of her own family 
and her mother, brother and sister as 
well. She then had seven grandchildren. 
Her sickness lasted from the middle of 
December until the last of April. This 
time William employed Dr. Roland 
Green, who made eight visits, which cost, 
with the 
eighty-five cents. 

William, too, must have been getting 


medicine, four dollars and 


tired with his many responsibilities. He 
had reached middle age and deserved a 
rest from his in-laws. But no! 

It so happened that Martha had a 
cousin, Abigail, whose husband died a 
year before Martha. Although this cous- 
in-in-law had grown children, she needed 


William’s advice. That advice material- 
ized into a proposal of marriage. They 
set about the matter in rather a business- 
like way. A paper was drawn up and 
signed by them both, and in this paper 
they declared that if he should die first 
his property should revert to his family, 
or, In event of her earlier death her prop- 
erty should go to her family. They were 
married, but alas, they did not live hap- 
pily ever after. It was not long before 
they separated, evidently preferring the 
relationship of in-laws to that of spouse. 

William’s romance was about taken 
out of him. He decided to take no chances 
with his cousin-in-law, ex-wife, or cal! 
her what you will. He had a paper drawn 
up which bound Abigail’s son to the 
amount of one thousand dollars: 

Now the 
such that if the said Jacob Deane, his Heirs, 
Executors, Administrators, or shall 
bear the said William Copeland, his Heirs, 
Executors, Administrators, and assigns, free & 


condition of this obligation 1s 


assigns, 


harmless from all expenses whatsoever name or 
nature of Abigail Copeland who has abandoned 
the bed and board of the said William her law- 
ful husband, then this obligation is void & of 
no effect, other wise to remain in full force. 


For a time William’s in-laws played 
little part in his life, then after his daugh- 
ters had all married or died, Nancy Mor- 
ey, a relative of William’s late brother-in- 
law, Ebenezer Morey, came to keep 
house for him. When William was nine- 
ty he gave up his home and went to live 
with his son who had taken over the 
farm. Until his death two years later, in 
1840, he was nursed and mothered by his 
daughter-in-law. 

They laid him in the old churchyard 
next to the wife of his youth and among 
his unmarried children. A few yards be- 
yond are the White in-laws, and further 
away his cousin-in-law-wife with her first 
husband. 
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The Steamer J.T. Morse—Ber History and Adventures 


By JosEPH ALLEN, JR. 


PART II: THE DAY’S RUN 


© leave Boston Harbor in the 

late afternoon of a hot summer 

day; to sail away from the clang- 
ing elevated on Atlantic Avenue, the 
rattling traffic and the city smoke; then 
to awaken the next morning at dawn in 
quiet, rock-bound Rockland Harbor, to 
the put-put of lobster boats, the cries of 
breakfasting gulls, and the low, rhythmic 
rumble of freight trucks; that was ver- 
itably a heavenly change from one world 
to another, especially for a youngster. 
How eagerly as children we used to run 
to the stern of the Camden or Belfast to 
get a first glimpse of “Her Majesty, the 
J. T. Morse.’ And a fine view it was, 
looking down on her impressively pointed 
forward deck. How impatient we were 
with the old folks, so slow in their dress- 
ing and packing for the transfer to the 
Morse’ At last, at about five o’clock, we 
would find ourselves going across the 
passenger gangplank onto the saloon deck 
forward of the dear old “J. 7.’ If the 
tide were low, the passage was easy, as 
the plank was nearly horizontal, perhaps 
even sloping down a trifle. But at high 
tide it was really sporting to climb aboard, 
though older persons, especially those 
laden with baggage, had their difficulties. 
In the saloon we would find Maggie 
welcoming us by name, and we would 
pile our hand baggage beside the chairs, 
usually amidships, although many _ pas- 
sengers preferred the forward or after 
saloons, especially if they planned to re- 
main inside most of the journey. Then 
off we would run to the stern to see the 
Boothbay and Catherine and watch a deck- 
hand hosing the decks; forward to see 
the Boston boat; and finally to a vantage 


point over the gangway to watch the 
freight going aboard. Meantime our par- 
ents would find a place in the line wait- 
ing for the dining-room to open. Some- 
times, when we reached the line, our 
parents had gone down into the dining- 
room, and Maggie stood guard over the 
red ropes stretched across the companion- 
way, as the dining-room was full. But she 
would let us duck under, knowing our 
family held places for us below. She had 
great patience, for we sometimes ducked 
in and out several times a meal, because 
we just had to go on deck to watch the 
Bangor boat, or the Morse herself, leave 
—an event which often took place an 
hour or more late in the days of heavy 
freights. 

But to geta complete idea of how the 
day’s run started on the Morse, it were 
best to spend the night aboard at Rock- 
land, Maine. There were ten staterooms, 
eight of which were available to the pub- 
lic. In the height of the season these rooms 
were well patronized. Although the ma- 
jority of the Morse’s passengers came up 
on the Boston boat, and some of these 
used the rooms for their babies, elderly 
relatives, or in extreme cases, perhaps, to 
finish their slumbers so rudely interrupted 
by the early transfer, there were many 
who did not like the sea trip from Bos- 
ton. They came overland to Rockland 
and spent the night aboard. After the 
southbound Boston boat had gone at 
about 8:00 or 9:00 P.M., night watch- 
man Davis Weed was left in sole charge. 
He showed passengers to their staterooms, 
carrying kerosene lamps for their use, as 
the electricity was turned off when the 
engineers went off duty. At about 3:30 
129 
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A.M. the northbound Boston boat whistled 
for the landing, but there was no need to 
rise then to witness her departure, for she 
did not leave until 5:15. Arising at 4:30 
or so, and going up to the hurricane deck 
for a good “look-see,”’ a passenger might 
first observe the walking beam in motion, 
although the Worse was still tied up, indi- 
cating that an engineer and fireman had 
arrived, had gotten up steam and were 
tuning the engine. Passengers coming 
aboard from the Boston boat, found the 
purser or his assistant on duty at the pas- 
senger gangplank to help them aboard 
and examine their tickets, while the crew 
worked loading the freight from Boston, 
with the first officer in charge. At inter- 
vals the slip was raised or lowered with 
the tide, and a group of children gradu- 
ally assembled over the freight gangway 
to watch the proceedings, adding zest 
to the occasion by bestowing nicknames 
on the crew, and offering occasional ad- 
vice. Certainly it was interesting to note 
which of the crew could slide most skil- 
fully down the slip with a full truck when 
the tide was more than half down; and 
the loading of horses, carriages and auto- 
mobiles was always the high spot of the 
“entertainment.” For the latter, the 
gangplank rails were detached and, as the 
gasoline tanks were always drained on 
the wharf, the crew furnished motive 
power while the first officer steered. 

By sailing time the ship’s personnel 
was complete, and the Worse was ready 
to leave as soon as the freight was all 
loaded. A toot of the Bangor boat’s whis- 
tle indicated that she was the first ready 
to go. During her maneuvering, the 
Morse’s bell, abaft the pilot house, rang 
out her own departure signal in measured 
couplets. The last passenger often ran 
aboard through the freight gangway, 
when the passenger gangplank was al- 


ready down on the wharf. The freight 
gangplank was then hauled aboard, the 
forecastle and spring lines cast off, and 
the captain, standing at the bell-pull over 
the gangway, signalled two bells to the 
engine room for slow speed astern. The 
walking beam responded and the paddle 
wheels churned the water, as the Worse 
backed against her stern line in order to 
swing the bow out far enough to clear 
the wharf, and head for the breakwater. 
Then, after one bell to the engineer for 
stop, and a “dang-jingle” for full speed 
ahead, she was on her way to North 
Haven. 

By the time the Worse had cleared the 
breakwater the dining-room was usually 
full, and passengers were standing in line 
at the companionway in the main saloon 
aft to await their turn for breakfast. 
Schrod and corn bread were often fea- 
tured, and confectioners’ sugar for fruits 
and cereals was the rule. Prices were high 
but service was courteous, and no one 
minded if it were a bit slow, as there 
was always something to be seen on either 
side through the large windows. Th 
strange “‘krrrnk”’ frequently heard dur- 
ing a meal, was the sound the steering 
chains made whenever the rudder turned. 
The first passengers at breakfast were 
usually through in time to be on deck for 
the approach to North Haven, of which 
the best view was obtained from forward 
of the pilot house. Brown’s Head Light 
appeared to starboard, and the three pic- 
turesque Sugar Loaves, to port. As the 
Morse passed the light, its fog bell sound- 
ed a salute of three strokes. One could 
spy the keeper pulling the rope leading 
from his dwelling to the tongue of the 
bell. ‘The steamer answered with two- 
short-and-a-long on the whistle, which 
the keeper acknowledged with a single 
“thank-you” stroke. A little farther on, 
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“1. T. MORSE,’ 
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a chorus of youthful voices arose to star- 
board. On an upper porch of a summer 
cottage, children in their pajamas could 
be seen saluting and the Worse replied 
handsomely. It was said that, in fair 
“ eather, these children never missed their 
morning salute to the .Worse. 

Soon after this the Worse whistled a 
long blast for North Haven, and made a 
swing to port of nearly OO for the 
wharf. The captain rang one bell for 
slow speed. As she approached the land- 
ing, he Came out of the pilot house and 
went to the starboard bell-pull. He sig- 
nalled another bell, the walking beam 
““coasted”’ in to the 
wharf. The deckhand in the bow threw 
the forward heaving lines to the agent on 


stopped, and she 


the wharf, who pulled up the spring lines 
with them, and placed their eyes over 
the proper posts. Meantime a volunteer 


Tillson’s TAharf, Rockland, Maine 


s. “CAMDEN,” JULY, 1931. NOTE THE STEAMERS 
AT LEFT, AND “WESTPORT,” AT RIGHT 


caught the stern heaving line, thrown by 
a seaman from over the paddle box on 
the hurricane deck. ‘Iwo bells: the pad- 
dle wheels reversed slowly so that the 
boat would not overshoot the slip. How 
high the wharf looked at low tide! It was 
almost up to the level of the hurricane 
deck. “Dang”’: the wheel stopped. At 
dead low tide one could feel her nose 
strike bottom. This called for another 
bell for slow speed ahead to push her bow 
a little further along the bottom so that 
the gangway came opposite the slip on 
the wharf, and a bell to stop her. ‘The 
mate, standing in the gangway, waved 
his hand to let the captain know that she 
was up far enough. The captain waved 
to the pilot, who pulled the jingler, sig- 
nifying “finished with engines,” and 
noted the time of arrival in the log book. 
North Haven was the only landing at 
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which it was necessary to touch bottom at 
dead low tide, and there it proved neces- 
sary no more than a dozen times a season. 
Even so, Captain Haskell would not go 
all the way in at low tide. Passengers had 
to go direct from the saloon deck to the 
wharf, and trunks were hauled up by 
ropes. The rest of the freight had to wait 
for more favorable tide on the return trip 
in the afternoon. On one occasion under 
Captain Thompson, she made a port 
landing on the end of the wharf when a 
strong southeast wind caused him to miss 
the usual landing. 

Once, when the Vorse grounded on 
landing at such a low tide there, a pas- 
senger was overheard remarking to her 
companion, “After all the heavy rain 
we ve had lately, I can’t understand why 
the water is so low.”’ And she came from 
a Penobscot Bay town, too! 

It was easy to surmise from a survey 
of North Haven’s yacht-filled anchorage 
how the summer colony there spent much 
of the time, before the last seaman slid 
down the slip with his empty truck, and 
the mate signalled the captain, who sig- 
nalled the quartermaster, who rang the 
bell for leaving. The gangplank was 
hauled aboard and the forward lines were 
loosened, enabling the agent or his will- 
ing assistant to throw them off the posts 
into the water, to be hauled aboard. “Two 
bells from the captain, still at the bell- 
pull over the gangway, and the Worse 
backed against the stern line until her 
stern was pointing into the channel and 
clear of anchored vesse!s. One bell to stop 
her, while the line was loosened, cast off, 
and hauled in clear of the paddle wheel. 
Then two bells and a jingle for full speed 
astern while the captain walked to the 
stern bell-pull, to be ready to control the 
boat in case some other craft got in the 
way, or she went too near the shore (of 


Vinalhaven, in this instance) before she 
was on her proper heading. When the 
pilot in the pilot house saw that she had 
backed far enough and was “on her head- 
ing” by the compass for going ahead, he 
blew a short toot on the whistle. The 
captain then signalled for stop and slow 
ahead from his position in the stern, and 
the pilot gave the full speed jingle from 
the pilot house. 

Through the rest of this picturesque 
thoroughfare, one noticed how the Morse 
heeled outward on the sharp “‘S” turns 
past Iron Point, Coombs Point, and 
Goose Rock Light. ‘Then, as she took her 
departure from Channel Rock bell buoy 
for the 22-minute run across Isle au 
Haut Bay to Western Mark Island Light, 
a passenger might go below to the freight 
or main deck, and take a look around. He 
could either go down from the saloon, 
abaft the purser’s office, or from the for- 
ward deck by stairs under the stairway 
leading to the hurricane deck. If he had 
brought a dog on the boat with him, it 
would be found near the foot of the 
latter stairs, chained to a handy post, 
with a pan of water near by. Forward 
was space for crew’s mess, a hammock or 
two, a hand pump and the windlass for 
the anchors. On either side of the stair- 
way freight was stowed against the bulk- 
heads. A housing, about 8 or 10 feet aft 
of the stairway, and directly under the 
wheel in the pilot house, contained the 
steam steering engine. Every movement 
of the wheel above, released steam in the 
proper direction to move the chains con- 
nected to the rudder. Thus the boat 
could literally be steered with one finger. 
Walking aft of the gangways, one saw 
how the freight was loaded on either side 
of the main engine enclosure. Here were 
the stalls, capable of caring for over forty 
horses at one time. (In later years the 
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same space was used for automobiles. ) 
Often the cargo would be largely cases 
of sardine tins, perhaps over a thousand 
cases a shipment. ‘Thus it 1s evident that 
even on a small steamer like the Worse, 
the mate’s was no simple job. He had to 
stow miscellaneous cargo in such a man- 
ner that, not only would the ship trim 
level, but also the different elements 
would be accessible at each landing in 
the proper order, remembering that 
trunks and personal baggage of the pas- 
sengers were to come off first. Moreover, 
he had to consider the effect on the ves- 
sel’s trim of the unloading of part of the 
freight and baggage at each landing. 
Going aft on the port side, in the pas- 
sage between the engine enclosure and 
the horse stalls, a passenger found on his 
left the stairway up to the saloon, run- 
ning athwartship, contrary to custom. 
Here were posted the U. S. Certificate of 
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The Morse Bound Wiest in Lower Blue Hill Bay 


APPROACHING YORK NARROWS, JULY, 1930 


Inspection and the licenses of the officers. 
Next on the left was the pump room 
which housed the steam pump and the 
donkey or auxiliary boiler. At the next 
opening one caught a glimpse down into 
the fireroom on the lower deck, and 
could see the lower end of the smokestack. 
Next aft was the engine control room 
with its fascinating gauges, “duck-bills,” 
and levers. Further aft it grew darker, 
but one could make out the piston-rod, 
and still further aft the connecting-rod 
driving the crank-shaft round and round. 
‘Taking care not to stumble on the ramp 
over the crank-shaft, and waiting until 
eyes got used to the dim light, one could 
see the crank-shaft, or axle turning under 
him, on either side of the ramp. Next on 
the left, just forward of the door to the 
dining-room, was a stairway down to the 
galley, which was under the dining-room, 
but ventilated through the engine enclo- 
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sure. A second stairway descending on 
the starboard side and meeting this at the 
galley door amidships, permitted the wait- 
ers to leave the dining-room on the star- 
board side and enter on the port, thus 
avoiding collisions. ‘To get a good close- 
up view of the wake, a passenger walked 
through the dining-room and out, by a 
door on either side, along the surround- 
ing open deck, to the very stern, where 
it symmetrically boiled and foamed past 
only a few feet below him. This open 
deck was about six feet wide and held the 
stern lines and their bollards, and a double 
hand pump on the port side. 

During the run across Upper Isle au 
Haut Bay, passengers might hear another 
steamer’s single whistle. This the Morse 
would answer with one blast and pass the 
little Governor Bodwell, bound from 
Swans Island to Rockland, to port. The 
approach to Stonington resembled the 
into North Haven, with fir- 
capped granite islands and numerous 


passage 


ledges on both sides. An additional simi- 
larity lay in the exchange of salutes with 
a lighthouse to starboard, this time on 
Western Mark Island. But instead of 
summer cottages, yachts and saluting chil- 
dren, there were quarry derricks, coast- 
ing schooners, fishing boats, the noise of 
drilling, and perchance of a dynamite 
blast,’ in this Deer Island ‘Thoroughfare 
passage, which, though not as crooked as 
Fox Island ‘Thoroughfare, was more 
treacherous. As you recall, it was the 
scene of most of the Worse’s major acci- 
dents. A few minutes after saluting the 
light, the captain whistled for the land- 
ing, and passengers watched with inter- 
est a repetition of the North Haven ma- 
neuvers, except that only a slight swing 
was made for the wharf, and the boat 


_1Granite from here has gone into such important 
buildings as the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in 
‘ork. 


New 


never touched bottom. 

‘There was a dangerous ledge known 
as Steamboat Rock which obstructed the 
logical course from the wharf at Stoning- 
ton to the eastern end of Deer Island 
Thoroughfare. Of the channels on either 
side of it, the Morse normally used th 
northern one. When leaving Stonington, 
therefore, she usually backed on her port 
stern line only enough to swing the bow 
out half a point, from ENE to Ex 
N!'2N, before coming ahead for the 
northern channel. But at low tide sh 
continued to back around the corner of 
the wharf until the bow had swung to 
ESE, or eight points, before coming 


“out through,”’ as it 


ahead for the course 
was designated in the log. The following 
table gives the list of courses from the 
wharf through the thoroughfare, going 
east, as tabulated in the pilot’s log: 


a 
~~ 


Min- 
Mark Course Wheel utes 
Straight ahead ExNYAN I 
Red buoy SE34E 2 
Russ Id. buoy E%S I 
Out through 
Heading ESE - 
Red buoy SE I 
Dows Ledge buoy ExS 2 
Russ Id. buoy ExS I 
Grog Id. EAN ebb; EJeN 
flood $ 
Haskel] Ldg. buoy FE! ON 3! 2 
White Rock buoy EN 2 
Sheep Rock EF! ON ; I 2 
Mark Island Ex $348 3 2 
Potato Ledge ES slack; E%4S 
strong flood 62 


This list is an extract from the com- 
plete list of courses in both directions ap- 
pearing in the front of the pilot’s log. Op- 
posite each mark was given the course 
and time to the mark from the preceding 
mark. An analysis of the complete list 
shows that there were 71 marks and 62 
changes of course in the 55-mile run one 
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way. Forty-four of the courses lasted from 
30 seconds to 5 minutes. Fifteen were 5 
to 10 minutes long; one was between 10 
and 15 minutes long, and only three 
were between 20 and 25 minutes long. 
Moreover, as we have seen in the Deer 
Island ‘Thoroughfare accidents, along 
much of the route the Worse had only to 
go a few feet off her course to hit a 
ledge. When one considers that in later 
years, when her season was shorter, she 
averaged about 40 foggy trips out of 200 
per season (a trip being one way only), 
with little effect on her schedule, he real- 
izes that only two groundings and two 
collisions in 28 years is a good record in- 
deed. 

It is interesting to note in the extract 
that two courses are shown from Russ 
Island buoy to Grog Island, one for ebb 
tide and one for flood. In the thorough- 
fares, and from Bass Harbor Head to 
Bar Harbor the tide did not flow at a 
sufficient angle to the Worse’s course to 
affect her compass course from trip to 
trip. But when running across the bays 
between the thoroughfares her course 
was affected by the lateral flow of the 
tides, and so the compass course varied 
with each trip. Thus the course from 
York Narrows bell buoy to Bass Harbor 
Head was E3gS with a flood tide setting 
to the north, E'S at slack tide, and E at 
ebb tide. —IThere were seven such courses 
in a trip and the pilot’s daily log consisted 
of a record of the tide, wind, and courses 
steered on these seven legs. 

The captain kept a separate log book 
of the significant events of each trip. A 
typical entry started thus: 

Rockland, Thursday, August 13th, 1925. 


Trip 111-112. Str. J. T. Morse left Rockland 
at 5:30. Clear and fine A.M. P.M. rainy. 


2 One section of a paddle wheel. 





Then follows 3 columns: a) time o! 
arrival, taken when “through with en- 
gines”’ jingle was given to the engineer; 
b) name of landing; and c) time of de- 
parture, taken when departure bell or 
whistle was sounded. On this particular 
trip she arrived at Bar Harbor at 10:50 
A.M., left at 1:32 P.M. and arrived at 
Rockland at 7:O5 P.M. The longest stop 
at any one landing was 44 minutes at 
North Haven going east. At the other 
landings going east she averaged 10 min- 
utes, and going west, Southwest Harbor 
took 19 minutes. The remarks on the 
weather and other interesting items, were 
usually written perpendicularly between 
the columns; for example: 


P.S. Did not land at No. Haven (in P.M.). 
Wind was blowing hard SE and the tide run- 
ning east. We stopped for passengers to come 
aboard but they would. not come. P.S. Went 
as far as No. E. Harbor and tied up leaving 
there on time for Rockland. Wind SE. Blowing 
hard and awful ruff.” (Sept. 10, 1924.) 

Mrs. Coke fell down three stairs in the J. 
T. Morse dining room.” (June 21, 1923.) 

Leaving Manset stern line got into wheel 
at g:20 A.M. Come to anchor. Got under way 
again at 10:40 and continued our trip.” (Aug. 
6, 1927.) 

P.S. Could not make No. Haven landing. 
Eastern Yacht Club yachts blocked pasage so 
we could not get to the wharf. Took pasangers 
from motor boats. (July 8, 1929.) 

Ran over Bass Hd. can and broke a buck- 


*) 


et.- (Aug. 1, 1929.) 


In the back of the book is a separate 
record of the boat and fire drills held 
every Monday at Bar Harbor, and of the 
visits of the steamboat inspectors from 
Bangor three or four times a season. Here 
also the captain kept his record of the 
number of passengers carried, business at 
Manset, etc. Manset was not a regular 
stop and did not appear in the published 
schedules. But it was a frequent “flag- 
stop” upon notification to the purser, or 
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to the agent at Southwest Harbor. 

In fair weather the captain sometimes 
invited one or two passengers into the 
pilot house, where there were three or four 
arm chairs at the back, and a stool for the 
pilot at the center window forward. 
‘There was a chart table on the port side 
against the after wall, but the charts were 
rolled up and hung in ceiling racks, since 
they were needed only in case the Morse 
deviated from her normal course. The 
steering wheel was about in the center, 
with the binnacle near the right-hand 
rim in order that the quartermaster need 
not look through the spokes to see the 
compass. Just forward of the center of 
the wheel was a little pointer, beneath 
which was a semi-circular scale marked 
off in points to either side of zero, the 
straight ahead position. ‘The pointer 
showed how the helm lay, always the op- 
posite of how the rudder pointed and the 
boat would turn. When the helm was 
“hard over,” a bell rang to notify the 
helmsman and officer on watch that it 
was as far as it would go. The figures 
under the column marked “wheel” in 
the list of courses (see above ) referred to 
the position of the pointer on the scale. A 
smooth-rimmed metal wheel forward of 
the pointer, was connected directly with 
the steering gear by means of the chains 
which could be seen leading downward 
from it. If the steam steering machinery 
became disabled, this wheel could be 
geared to the steering wheel. ‘Then the 
helmsman himself supplied the force re- 
quired to turn the rudder and the ship 
could no longer be steered with one fin- 
ger! There was a whistle lanyard on 
each side between the first and second 
windows from the center one; a bell-pull 
one window further back on each side, 
another to starboard, and the jingler to 
port of the center window. Steam pipes 





under the windows furnished heat, and 
the searchlight handle overhead, clock, 
binoculars, speaking tubes and spittoons 
completed the essential equipment of the 
Morse’s pilot house. 

From Potato Ledge at the east end of 
Deer Island Thoroughfare to Buckell 
Island can buoy, at the entrance to York 
Narrows, was a 15-minute run with but 
three changes of course. From here one 
could still see the Camden Hills receding 
astern, as the western hills of Mount De- 
sert became prominent ahead. Often pass- 
ing yachts would salute the Morse, for 
she was so much beloved by boatmen and 
dwellers: along her route, there was 
scarcely a trip when she was not saluted 
several times. When she passed a light- 
house tender, however, or the seacoast 
mission boat, Suabeam, the Morse was 
the first to offer a salute. The channel 
through York Narrows seemed barely 
wide enough for the Morse to get 
through. It required four considerable 
changes of course in as many minutes, 
and usually had a tide running through 
it to boot. ‘To passengers it appeared to 
be perhaps the most difficult passage of 
the trip, yet, as far as is known, there is 
no record of the Morse having had trou- 
ble there in any weather. It is curious that 
this spectacular passage and the longest 
straight run of the trip (23 minutes across 
the bay to Bass Harbor Head) came next 
to each other. One would think that now 
the quartermaster had an easy job to keep 
his boat on her course. But wind and tide 
conspired to throw her off, and if she 
once started to turn, she tended to spin 
like a flat-bottomed rowboat, especially 
when she was “down by the head” with 
freight. So the quartermaster had to ex- 
ercise skilfull watching and an instinctive 
“feel” of the boat to keep her steady, even 
on such a:straight course. 
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The Morse Approaching Manset, Maine 


AFTER LEAVING SOUTHWEST HARBOR, AUGUST, 1929 


If it were low tide as the Worse ap- 
proached Bass Harbor Head, the first 
mark on Mount Desert Island, the cap- 
tain would slow the boat, perhaps stop- 
ping her engines altogether, to let her 
drift over Bass Harbor bar. For she drew 
about three feet more when steaming full 
speed than when drifting. As she made 
for the bell buoy oft Long Ledge, the 
mountains to port spread themselves out 
gradually. Then, as she turned the buoy, 
and headed into the Western Way, the 
full panorama appeared, resembling a 
herd of lumbering elephants. It was on 
this leg one foggy day that iron in the 
Morse’s cargo threw her off her course. 
All at once she found herself confronted 
by the surf on Great Cranberry Is!and, 
and had to return to the bell buoy and try 
again. There was another shoal spot in 
the Western Way, between the two spar 


Morse occasionally 
slowed down in rough weather at low 
tide. 

When the Morse blew for Southwest 
Harbor, an inquisitive passenger might go 


buoys, where the 


down to the main deck to watch the mate 
and the crew handle the lines at the land- 
ing. There were two or three men at 
each of the three lines on the starboard 
side, feeding them out, making them fast 
to their bollards, or hauling them in, as 
the mate ordered. A glance at the dia- 
gram of Tillson’s wharf will show how 
these lines were used. The fourth line, at 
the bow, was used only at Rockland and 
Bar Harbor when she was left for some 
time with only a man or two on duty. As 
there were no steam winches for these 
lines, all the hauling was done by the 
men. [The trick was to make a line fast 
at just the right length for the pulling of 
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the boat against the line to result in the 
sidewise motion desired to bring the boat 
in to the wharf, with the gangway op- 
posite the slip. The lines were called “fore- 


castle,” “bow-spring,” . 


‘spring’ and 
“stern” lines. When, as sometimes hap- 
pened, a line snapped under the strains 
imposed upon it, the mate and his men 
had to ‘ 


one before the ship drifted out of posi- 


‘step lively’ to get out a new 


tion. Southwest Harbor was always one 
of the less sophisticated summer resorts, 
and its sardine canning factory and cold 
storage plant furnished much business for 
the Morse. In the early days she fre- 
quently made a stop of half an hour here, 
equal to that at Stonington. Freight for 
Boston was sometimes loaded in the 
morning, to save time on the afternoon 
trip when connection had to be made 
with the Boston boat. (In later days a 
large sign on the wharf greeted passen- 
gers with the news that Southwest Har- 
bor was a “Gateway to Acadia National 
Park.” ) ‘There were two slips at this 
wharf, because the Maine Central Rail- 
road steamers made Southwest their west- 
ern terminal. Since often one would be 
there when the Worse arrived, the sec- 
ond slip obviated the necessity of the rail- 
road boat moving out to let the Worse in. 

Up to IOI! the railroad “ferry” boats, 
making the trip “‘around the hills” from 
the trains at Mount Desert Ferry to 
Manset, and occasionally to Bass Harbor, 
were the Sappho and the Norumbega. In 
1911 the Moosehead was built, and the 
Sappho was limited to the run in French- 
man Bay. After two years more, the lat- 
ter was considered outdated, and the new 
Rangeley replaced her, while the Norum- 
bega was relegated to the Frenchman 
Bay route. The Moosehead and Range- 
ley each made two round trips a day to 
Manset during the height of their ca- 


reers. Up to the war, then, these were 
the steamers that the Morse met in 
Mount Desert waters, and although she 
had right of way at all the wharves ex- 
cept Manset, because the Eastern Steam- 
ship Company owned them, she some- 
times had to wait when the others got in 
first. 

However, the Worse did not always 
give in without some show of fight. 
When she and a Maine Central boat 
were bound in the same direction, for the 
same landing, at the same time — well, at 
least a semblance of a race occurred. On 
one occasion the Norumbega, leaving Seal 
Harbor, was out by Bowden’s Ledge 
buoy when the Morse came backing out 
of the same harbor. Captain Winterboth- 
am stopped the Morse by the black spar 
at the harbor entrance, headed for Bear 
Island, and cutting inside Bowden’s 
Ledge, so the story goes, beat her rival 
to Northeast. But she usually had little 
chance with her 14 knots against the 
16 or more of the Moosehead and Range- 
ley. In later years the Rangeley often 
overtook the Worse on the stretch be- 
tween Otter Creek bell buoy and Seal 
Harbor gas buoy, and then politely waited 
either outside or inside the harbor while 
the Morse made her landing. If inside 
the harbor, the Rangeley would occupy 
her time by turning around during the 
few minutes it took the Worse to load a 
few passengers and their baggage. Occa- 
sionally in the old days, the Morse did 
the same thing at Seal Harbor while wa‘t- 
ing for a ferry boat, a maneuver more 
difficult for her with her paddle wheels 
which were not independent, than for the 
shorter screw boats. But gradually the 
ferry boats disappeared, until in 1931 the 
Morse was alone in her glory. 

When Manset was her next objective, 
the .Vorse whistled for it as soon as she 
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Steamer J. T. Morse in Eastern Tlayp 


APPROACHING SEAL HARBOR, SEPTEMBER, 1928 


let go her stern line at Southwest, since it 
was only two minutes away across the 
harbor. Manset was one of those places 
you could find in a thick fog on a dark 
night. You just followed your nose, for 
fish was the principal product. The Morse 
made a starboard landing and discharged 
a passenger or two on the shaking slip 
which was wont to spring up and down 
as its supporting weights were held by 
ropes instead of the regulation chains of 
the company’s own docks. Also the light- 
er planking of the slip was athwartship 
instead of fore-and-aft, and rather rough, 
making for better footing but harder 
trucking. It was reminiscent of the East- 
ern’s wharves in the days of the Wount 
Desert. ‘The Morse would take on a 
couple of barrels of fish and a block of 
ice for the mate’s private ice-box, and 
then be on her way again. She left the 


wharf very much as she left Southwest, 
swinging on her stern line. Sometimes 
fishing boats blocked this maneuver, and 
she had to swing in on the bow-spring line 
to get the stern out, and then back out 
to deep water before coming ahead. 
Ledges and wharves prevented her from 
going out as simply as she did from Rock- 
land. 

After the wise passenger had remained 
on deck long enough to see the charm- 
ing view up Somes Sound, he might go 
below to the engine room to watch the 
engineer during the next landing. His 
first question to the engineer on duty was 
apt to be, “What are those ‘duck-bills’ 
for?’ The answer, given in down-east 
steamboat phraseology, boiled down to 
this. They were “rocker arms” which 
controlled the admitting and exhausting 
of steam to and from the cylinder. The 
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two rather long ones with relatively flat 
surfaces, controlled the two admission 
valves, one for the upstroke and one for 
the downstroke. (The long arms gave 
strong leverage to lift the valves against 
the steam pressure, and the flat surfaces 
made them rise and drop quickly.) The 
shorter and more rounded ones were for 
the relief or exhaust valves. 

By this time the Morse would whistle 
for Northeast Harbor which served not 
only as a warning to the agent at the 
wharf, but also as a signal for the en- 
gineer. He took his five-foot starting-bar 
from its socket on the floor and inserted it 
into a socket in a bar which ran athwart- 
ship under the rocker arms near the floor, 
and controlled all four valve-stems in 
pairs. A loud “‘klang” on the big gong 
overhead, and the engineer adjusted a 
lever which lifted the admission valves oft 
their eccentrics, thus cutting off the steam 
and slowing the boat, in response to the 
signal. As the exhaust valves were still 
connected, the drag of the wheels in the 
water continued the motion of the en- 
gine, but at a gradually slower rate. At 
the second bell, the engineer disconnected 
the exhaust eccentric, and if the piston was 
going up, as shown by the crank indi- 
cator on the port wall, he pushed his bar 
up until it was nearly vertical. This 
opened the admission valve at the top and 
opened the exhaust valve at the bottom, 
thus admitting steam to oppose the mo- 
tion of the piston, and so stopping the en- 
gine. It was usual to stop the engine with 
the crank on the after side, about half 
way up. This was because the next signal 
was usually two bells, for reverse, and 
when the crank was going down on the 
after side, the leverage was better for a half 
stroke strong enough to turn over dead 
center against the ship’s momentum, than 
when it was going up on the forward 


side. At the jingle following a “stop” bell, 
the engineer, after making sure the en- 
gine was not on dead center (i.e. the 
extreme top or bottom of its stroke ) 
would leave the bar in the neutral posi- 
tion in readiness for departure. Mean- 
while the firemen had opened the feed 
doors of the boilers, cutting the draft to 
decrease the intensity of the fires and 
amount of steam generated. As well as 
saving coal, this offset the reduction in 
the amount of steam being used, and usu- 
ally succeeded in preventing the safety 
valve from blowing off while the boat 
was at the dock, allowing steam to escape 
through the pipe that ran up the after 
side of the smoke stack. For starting up, 
he used the bar until maneuvers were 
over and full speed was signalled. ‘Then, 
when sufficient momentum had_ been 
established, he lowered the valves onto 
the eccentrics again, disconnected the bar, 
and let the engine run itself. 

What one saw when at the Northeast 
Harbor wharf was not the harbor at all, 
but merely an approach to Somes Sound. 
The village center and the ideal yachting 
harbor lay a mile or so across the point to 
the eastward. The wharf was put here for 
convenience. For the Morse, this landing 
was fairly simple going in either direc- 
tion, except that quite a turn to starboard 
was necessary going east in coming up to 
the wharf. It was a port landing, and on 
leaving the Morse just backed a little 
against her stern line, and then came 
ahead for Gilpatrick Cove spindle, pass- 
Ing quite close to the shore as she left the 
wharf. The Cove, dominated by a typi- 
cal, old-time, rambling, wooden summer 
hotel, was always full of small yachts. A 
minute or two afte: passing alarmingly 
close to the spindle, which was on solid 
rock, one could catch a glimpse into the 
real harbor, half a mile away. It was on 
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this stretch one day that the Morse was 
forced off her course from a unique cause. 
The log book for June 28, 1928, con- 
tains this entry: “This morning, shortly 
after leaving N.E. Harbor bound to Seal 
Harbor, a large Moose swam across the 
J. T. Morse’s bow and went ashore at 
N.E. Harbor. The Moose staid around 
the village the rest of the day.” The Bar 
Harbor Times, under the headline: “Bull 
Moose Nearly Rams J. T. Morse,” re- 
ported further that the Moose had come 
from Sutton Island, and landed just be- 
low the Kimball House. 

Picturesque Bear Island with its gov- 
ernment buoy wharf, typical lighthouse, 
and triangular fog bell tower, was next 
passed to port. Then came one of the 
most famous views of the mountains; that 
of the two Bubbles, framed by Jordan 
Mountain on the left and Pemetic on the 
right. Here in the Eastern Way, the 
Morse, Rangeley and Moosehead would 
sometimes find themselves together on a 
foggy morning. Then, for miles around, 
each other 
The ferry 


about two 


one could hear them giving 
their positions by short toots. 
boats had high fog whistles, 
octaves above middle C, that were great 
echo-getters, and echoes afforded a valu- 
able aid to navigation in the fog. The 
Morse had just her one mellow whistle. 
The Moosehead’s “regular” whistle was 
G below middle C, and the Rangeley’s 
a whole tone lower. Therefore it was pos- 
sible for those on shore to recognize each 
boat, and trace its course, by the differ- 
ent whistles. 

When I was a boy, Seal Harbor was 
our family’s landing, and hence the excit- 
ing climax of the trip. We could see our 
cottage on the hill soon after the Worse 
entered the Eastern Way. Then Maggie 
would call through the saloon, “Seal Har- 
bor! Landin’ on the lower deck forrard,”’ 





and we would obediently go for our shar« 
of the family baggage, although we 
would much rather have been on deck to 
watch the landing. Seal Harbor was es- 
sentially a summer resort, with summer 
cottages on the hills and shores, many 
yachts in the anchorage, and two large 
wooden hotels at the head of the harbor. 
The wharf was on the east side of the 
harbor, and the starboard landing was a 
simple one to make. In the early days, 
under Captain Winterbotham and the 
first Captain Shute, the Morse always 
whistled twice for Seal Harbor, startling 
“top”’-deck passengers gazing upon the 
beautiful view, just as the vessel passed 
Long Pond Shoal spar buoy, still eight 
minutes from the wharf. In 
changed to the usual single long whistle, 
which was sounded nearer and nearer 


time she 


the wharf, and even became somewhat 
shorter, until under Captain ‘Thompson, 
a comparatively perfunctory toot was giv- 
en after passing Bowden’s Ledge buoy, 
about four minutes from the landing. The 
reputed reason for the two blasts in the 
old days, was that Mr. E. C. Bodman, a 
long-time summer resident at Seal Har- 
bor, could not tell the difference between 
the .Worse’s whistle of the 
ferry boats, so, being a good friend of 
Captain Winterbotham, induced him to 


and those 


adopt the custom of blowing twice for 
Seal, while the others continued to blow 
only once. Probably the reason for blow- 
ing at such a distance from the wharf was 
that in the days of heavy freights, the 
Morse was very irregular on her east- 
ward trips, reaching Seal Harbor any time 
between 9:00 and 12:00. The eight- 
minute leeway, therefore, gave the agent 
a chance to get back to the wharf from 
wherever he might have gone after the 
scheduled time of arrival had passed. Such 
leeway proving unnecessary after auto- 
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The Morse at Bar Harbor, Maine 


— 


IN SEPTEMBER, 1931 


mobiles came to the Island and it took 
less time to get to the wharf, the warning 
whistle was blown nearer the landing. 

Another story about Mr. Bodman is 
told of a conversation between him and 
Captain Winterbotham, perhaps the one 
which led to the subsequent friendship. 
The captain was stationed at his favorite 
pilot house window when Mr. Bodman 
stopped under him on a round of the 
deck, and, seeking to make affable con- 
versation, remarked: 

‘“T suppose you know all the channels 
around here.” 

“Nope,” replied the literal-minded 
skipper. 

“Well, I suppose you know where all 
the rocks are?” 

““Nope.” 

Puzzled, but not discouraged, Mr. 
Bodman persisted, “Well, then how do 
you manage to navigate around here in 
all the fog and bad weather!” After a 
moment’s cogitation the captain replied, 
“T know where they ain’t.” 


The Vorse cut Bowden’s Ledge buoy, 
that is, passed between it and the shore, 
on several occasions when sailing vessels 
were becalmed in her regular course. This 
may seem a trivial point to bring out, but 
to those who lived along her route and 
watched her going by almost daily, sea- 
son after season, any irregularity like this 
seemed very strange. She cut other buoys 
too; sometimes, though rarely, inadvert- 
ently in the fog, as well as by design. 
On one occasion, for instance, running 
through Deer Island ‘Thoroughfare, Cap- 
tain Thompson’s hair lifted his cap when 
he found himself between Crotch Island 
black can buoy and the beacon, a space 
that seems hardly wide enough to hold 
the boat. He declared later that he ex- 
pected to see a paddle-wheel come right 
up through the hurricane deck, but luck 
was with him and he got through all 
right. In fair weather, yacht races, such 
as those at Northeast Harbor, often lay 
on his course, but Captain ‘Thompson 
was always very obliging about keeping 
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out of their way, altering his course when 
not legally necessary, especially to keep 
clear of the starting line. 

Leaving Seal Harbor, the Morse usu- 
ally backed out until she was in the vicin- 
ity of Bowden’s Ledge again. Then she 
came ahead for the gas buoy off the east- 
ern point of the harbor, and so proceeded 
to Bar Harbor. But if the wind were 
fairly strong, she had to back into it. 
Thus, when the wind was strong east or 
southeast, she backed out towards the gas 
buoy, which left her heading northwest, 
and then described an arc to port, to put 
her on her easterly course for Bar Har- 
bor. The reason for this was that the 
wind tended to catch her bow and blow 
it around unless she had good steerage 
way going ahead. ‘That is why when a 
good northerly wind was blowing, the 
Morse usually turned around in the har- 
bor. She “broke around the corner” of 
the wharf, swinging on her forward 
spring line until her stern was pointing 
west. Then she backed away from the 
wharf with the wind abeam. When she 
stopped and came ahead to go out, the 
wind helped her by blowing her bow to- 
wards the mouth of the harbor. Some- 
times vessels anchored in the western part 
of the harbor, made it necessary for her 
to back and come ahead several times be- 
fore she was correctly headed out. 

For about thirty-five minutes after 
passing the Seal Harbor light buoy, the 
Morse steamed the longest exposed por- 
tion of the trip. The open ocean lay to 
starboard and the cliffs of the steep rocky 
shore to port. In heavy weather the 


ra = 
vood sailors 


amongst the passengers 
saw fine surf here, and in fine weather 
all enjoyed the cliffs of Otter Head, New- 
port Mountain, and Great Head, and 
amused themselves by trying to make out 
the 


schooner formation on Schooner 





Head. They marvelled at how close the 
steamer passed to Sol’s Cliff, and to th 
breakwater at Bar Harbor. In thick fog 
the Morse went outside Cat Island 
(Thrumcap) and the breakwater on 
Bald Porcupine Island. For all its fame 
as a summer resort, the harbor itself was 
very poor as a refuge from a heavy sea, 
for the swell penetrated the harbor de- 
spite the breakwater. The landing at Bar 
Harbor was made in the usual way, on 
the port side, but Maggie would call, 
“Landin’ on the saloon deck forrard,” 
for a special passenger gangplank was put 
aboard here as at Rockland. 

After lunch ashore, and a tour of the 
town, the round-trip passengers returned 
to their ship for the afternoon sail, many, 
perhaps, with an anxious eye on the char- 
acteristic signs of an easterly storm mak- 
ing up in the distance. After the usual 
rhythmic departure bell, and the appro- 
priate engine signals, the Morse broke 
around the corner of the wharf on her 
forward spring line into the berth of the 
Winter Harbor ferry, Schoodic, or E.T. 
Somers,and then backed out into the har- 
bor. With an offshore wind she would 
swing on her stern line and make a circle 
around the harbor towards the breakwa- 
ter. Once beyond its protection, the wind, 
the slight motion, the little spray over the 
bow as certain waves struck the wind- 
ward anchor, and the occasional drops of 
rain, were quite exhilarating to passengers 
up in the bow or pacing the deserted 
decks. At Seal Harbor the landing was 
the same as in the morning, except that 
the porters jumped ashore even ahead of 
the purser in their eagerness to help the 
westbound passengers aboard. ‘The back- 
ing out was quite conventional, as an 
easterly wind was right for heading to 
Northeast. 

Both Northeast and Southwest were 
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Wiew from Edsel Ford's, Seal Harbor, Maine 


STEAMER J. T. MORSE MAY 


starboard landings. ‘There was usually no 
stop at Manset, and as the Worse steamed 
out the Western Way, passengers ob- 
served the wild gray and white aspect of 
the panorama of mountain and bay. Next 
the Morse went over Bass Harbor bar 
which was quite lively when the ebb 
tide was ripping against the swell and the 
wind. On one occasion while crossing 
Blue Hill Bay on a clear day with little 
wind, the captain noticed a yawl some 
distance ahead putting out a tender. ‘The 
yawl then tacked across the Morse’s 
course, and soon tacked again, so that the 
two boats were converging on the steam- 
er. As the steamer neared them a fellow 
stood up in the rowboat, blew four blasts 
on a horn, and held up a couple of suit- 
cases. The captain, not being averse to 
securing another passenger, stopped the 
Morse, and ordered a ladder lowered 


BE 


SEEN OVER POINT AT LEFT 


overside to the rowboat at the gangway. 
‘The ladder was steadied by a large boat 
hook while the passenger climbed aboard. 
Then the rowboat pulled away, and the 
Morse resumed her trip, answering the 
yawl’s lusty salute of thanks in kind. ‘The 
yawl had hoped to make Stonington with 
her passenger, but had failed owing to 
lack of wind. 

At low tide the Worse came into the 
wharf at Stonington at an angle greater 
than 45°, and swung into place by back- 
ing around the southwest corner of the 
wharf against her starboard stern line. 
Once, during an easterly storm, there 
was a fishing vessel tied up on the west 
side of the wharf as the Worse came in to 
execute this maneuver, preventing her 
from letting her bow go in beyond the 
corner of the wharf, and necessitating a 
very long throw of the stern heaving line. 
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The deck hand took a try at it, however, 
but missed, just as the Gov. Bodwell, in- 
bound from Rockland, and making for 
her landing at Goss wharf, was about to 
pass the Morse’s stern. The Morse, un- 
able to go either ahead or astern, could 
not get in position for another throw un- 
til the Bodwell had passed. Meantime the 
east wind had drifted her somewhat to 
port. With the Bodwell clear, the Morse, 
after backing out into the harbor, came 
ahead again and tried to swing up into 
the wind for a port landing. But she 
could not gain sufficient steerage way to 
head up into the wind, and so continued 
on her way westward. After she reached 
Mark Island, however, where there was 
searoom, she turned around, returned to 
Stonington, and made a port landing with 
ease. On leaving the second time, the 
fishing boat having been pulled out of the 
way, the Worse swung on her stern line 
far enough for the wind to catch her port 
bow and blow her on around until she 
headed for North Haven. 

The Morse exchanged salutes with 
Mark Island Light as she went by, and 
then the fog was upon her. The whistle 
blew its regular fog signals, and now 
that passengers could not see their sur- 
roundings, they noticed the sounds the 
vessel made as she pushed steadily through 
the white blankness. There was the rhy- 
thmic beat of the paddle wheels and the 
gentle, sympathetic rattling of the win- 
dows and doors; the delicious sound of 
the bow wave up forward and of the 
frothing, bubbling wake at the stern. 
Walking through the saloon one heard a 
peculiar “ka-chung-ha, ka-chung-ha” 
emanating from the engine enclosure, 
while out on deck arose the happy cries 
and pattering feet of youngsters as they 
ran through the echoing passages, or 
played grand-right-and-le ft with the stan- 





chions in the stern. On the hurricane deck 
one heard, issuing from the ventilators, 
the clanging of coal shovels and often in- 
teresting bits of conversation between the 
firemen. 

It was with uncanny accuracy that the 
pilots picked up Channel Rock bell buoy 
after the clueless 22-minute run across 
the tide from Mark Island, and made 
their way through the winding channel 
into North Haven. The regular fog 
whistles were now interspersed with short 
toots to bring the echoes bounding back 
from the headlands, houses and hills. By 
comparing, with the original toot, the di- 
rections and time intervals of the various 
echoes, since they knew the landmarks 
that produced them, the pilots checked 
their position. The agent on the North 
Haven wharf always assisted by blowing 

horn. By the time the Morse passed 
Brown’s Head Light, Maggie could be 
heard calling through the saloon, “Last 
call for dinner. Dining-room on the low- 
er deck aft.” 

When the Morse was about half way 
across lower Penobscot Bay, the fog lifted 
temporarily. Tche Boston boat was no- 
where to be seen, but the Blue Hill boat 
was already whistling for the Rockland 
wharf. At sunset, the night watchman 
emerged from his room on the hurricane 
deck and proceeded to light and install 
the kerosene running lights. Soon after 
passing the breakwater, the Morse blew 
her two blasts for Rockland. The land- 
ing at Rockland was made by coming 
into the Boston boat’s berth (see pl: in of 
Tillson’s wharf), and then swinging 
around the southeast corner on her port 
stern line and backing into her own berth. 
Sometimes the Boston boat and the Worse 
would arrive at about the same time, and 
then the larger boat waited for the small- 
er one to dock, as it was quite difficult for 
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the Morse to dock after the Boston boat 
was in. But usually the Morse arrived an 
hour or more before the Boston boat. Her 
crew immediately set to work unloading 
freight, and finished their work for the 
day by loading the coal ready on the 
wharf in large, two-wheeled, half-ton 
carts. These they eased down the slip, 
with the help of tackle at low tide, and 
dumped into the hundred-ton bunkers 
through hatches on the freight deck. As 
the Morse burned about forty tons a day, 
the amount loaded each might varied ac- 
cording to her needs and the tide. 
Later—the Morse’s night watchman 





leaned on the railing at the starboard 
gangway, watching the Boston boat as 
she backed away into the fog; listening as 
she whistled gently when on her heading; 
catching the misty glow of her lights as 
she rounded onto her course for Owl’s 
Head. ‘Then ruminatingly he traced the 
larger boat’s progress by her mournful 
fog whistles as she sailed out into the night, 
past the clamor of fog bells rung by anx- 
lous watchmen on anchored barges, past 
the reed horn on the Breakwater and the 
bell at Owl’s Head, until he could hear 
her no longer. The good old J. T’. Morse 
had completed another day’s run. 
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Notes on the Bulfinch Church at Lancaster, Pass. 





By JoHn P. Brown 


Georgian Society of America 


WO drawings have been recent- 

ly found by the writer in the Har- 

vard University Archives, which 
research has proved to be most important 
in the architectural history of one of the 
outstanding monuments of early nine- 
teenth-century New England, a building 
considered by many the masterpiece of 
Charles Bulfinch. 

The first of these drawings, relating 
to the First Church of Christ in Lan- 
caster, Mass., is a Mathematical Thesis, 
in the form of an architectural perspective 
of the church, inscribed as follows: “‘A 
perspective View of the Brick Church in 
Lancaster, Mass.” In one corner of the 
drawing is a circle in which is written 
with many flourishes of the pen: “To 
John Farrar A.M. A.A.S. Math et Phil. 
Nat. Prof. in Harvard University.” On 
the other upper corner, in a similar cir- 
cle, is inscribed: ““This Exercise is re- 
spectively Dedicated by Christopher T. 
Thayer.” 

On the one sheet are two drawings, a 
rendered perspective of the church ( Fig. 
1), and below it the structural drawing 
from which the perspective was made. 

From the illustration it is evident that 
the Thayer drawing differs in several re- 
spects from the exterior of the building as 
we now know it. This is particularly no- 
ticeable in the composition of the entrance 
portico which has been so universally ad- 
mired and copied. Instead of the present 
triple arches of equal height in the face of 
the portico, Thayer shows the side ones 
lower than the central one to conform 
with the heights of the vestibule doors 
centered in back of them. Over these 
side arches are recessed panels with classic 
garlands in bas-relief. 
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To those who would immediately sa\ 
that this variation in the architectura’ 
composition of the portico was either the 
result of misinformation or caprice on the 
part of Christopher Thayer, it may b 
well to state at this time several facts 
about young Thayer which we believe 
will dispell any such theory. First of all, 
Christopher Thayer was the son of Na- 
thaniel ‘Thayer in whose ministry and 
under whose guidance the church was 
erected in 1816-1817. Because of this, 
we may safely assume that he was not 
only able to keep in touch with the con- 
struction of the building, but also had ac- 
cess to the Bulfinch drawings for the 
same. Moreover when he made his per- 
spective in 1824, the church had been 
completed and in use seven years. 

Therefore we may explain the Thayer 
drawing in one of two ways; either the 
portico which he shows was as originally 
planned and drawn by Bulfinch, or was 
so constructed in 1816—1817, and later 
changed to its present form for some un- 
known reason. The latter theory, al- 
though stoutly denied by the church au- 
thorities and by the Rev. Charles Place, 
who has made an extensive study of the 
building, has nevertheless yet to be dis- 
proven. Any student of architecture 1s 
well acquainted with the fact that it 1s far 
from impossible and indeed quite common 
in our early architecture to find buildings 
radically changed in the first few years of 
their existence. 

But after studying the 
around the side arches and finding no evi- 
dence of change, this writer believes that 
the first theory is the correct one, and 
that Thayer shows the portico as planned 


brickwork 


and delineated by Bulfinch. This view- 
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Fig. 1. A Perspective Wiew of the Brick Church in Lancaster, Mass. 


A MATHEMATICAL THESIS BY CHRISTOPHER T. THAYI R, HARVARD COLLEGE 
CLASS OF 1824, PRESUMABLY TAKEN FROM BULFINCH DRAW INGS 
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point is strengthened by the fact that a 
study of the Mathematical Theses of 
other students, such as a perspective view 
of University Hall, by William Spooner 
in 1813, before the building was erected, 
shows that it must have been the custom 
for Professor Farrar’s students to make 
their perspectives from the plans of a 
building, and not from the building itself. 

Other points of difference between the 
Thayer drawing and the present one are 
of minor interest. A Bulfinch authority 
questions the recessed panels over the side 
arches and claims that they are un-Bul- 
finch. But if the reader will examine a 
drawing of the Bulfinch-designed first 
theatre in Boston, which stood from 1794 








Fig. 2. Perspective Representation of GQniversity Hall 


A MATHEMATICAL THESIS BY THEOPHILUS PARSONS, HARVARD COLLEGI 


1815, TAKEN FROM BULFINCH DRAWINGS 


to 1795 at the corner of Federal and 
Franklin Streets, he will see the same mo- 
tif used, not over arches it is true, but 
with very much the same arrangement as 
at Lancaster. 

It will be noticed also that the fan- 
shaped buttresses at the base of the cupola 
are omitted by Thayer, and so one may 
assume that these motifs so popular with 
Asher Benjamin were, like the changes 
in the portico, the work of Capt. ‘Thomas 
Hersey, the housewright. 

Before leaving the Thayer drawing, 
the writer cannot resist stating that in his 
opinion as an architect and a student of 
Georgian Architecture, the portico as 
shown in the Harvard perspective is much 
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more logical in its relation to the vestibule 
doors,and by far more pleasant in its com- 
position, than the rather uninspired mo- 
notony of the three equal sized arches 
as seen today. Moreover it seems to him 
to be much more in the Bulfinch manner. 

Now to come to the second drawing 
in the Harvard Archives: a beautifully- 
drawn elevation * and plan of a cupola by 
Bulfinch, designed but never built for 
University Hall at Harvard. When Bul- 
finch was commissioned to design Uni- 
versity Hall in 1812, he was asked to 
submit three schemes for the building, the 
two unaccepted schemes of which have 
recently been found by the writer hidden 
away in the Widener Library at Har- 
vard, The accepted design, as shown in 
Fig. 2, in a Mathematical Thesis by 
Theophilus Parsons in 1815, and un- 
doubtedly taken from the Bulfinch draw- 
ings, shows the present building with the 
ugly one-story porch designed by Bul- 


finch but removed in 1842, and also in- 
dicates a cupola. Because of the unfore- 
seen costs of the building which caused 
many items such as the eastern steps to 
be omitted at first, the cupola was never 
built. But Bulfinch was evidently very 
fond of this design, and so except for the 
addition of a rather unpleasantly propor- 
tioned drum under the columns, used it 
at Lancaster four years later just as 
planned for University Hall in 1812. 

In conclusion, while many will agree 
with the writer that the Lancaster portico 
as designed by Bulfinch would have been 
much more pleasing than the present one, 
and while some may wonder at Bulfinch’s 
use of the Harvard cupola for the Lan- 
caster Church, it must be admitted by all 
that this church is an outstanding ex- 
ample of church architecture in this coun- 
try in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. 


1 See illustration in Old-Time New England, Jan- 


uary, 1937, page 103 (Vol. NAVII, No. 3). 


Address of the Wice-President 
Boylston Adams Beal 


at the Annual Meeting of the Society 


March toth 1937' 


NE of the chief real estate acqui- 

sitions of the year was the Coop- 

erage Shop at Townsend Harbor, 
received as a gift from the Spaulding 
Fiber Company of Townsend Harbor. 
As this company is almost entirely owned 
by two brothers—both of them Ex- 
Governors of New Hampshire—the Hon. 
Huntley N. Spaulding and the Hon. Rol- 
land H. Spaulding, and their sister, Mrs. 
Walter Armington Potter, the gift IS 
practically from them. The building is 
extremely picturesque in form, being to 
all intents and purposes of the lean-to 


type of seventeenth-century house. Its 
location, on the edge of a lake and at the 
end of the mill dam, is very favorable, 
and the importance of the acquisition Is 
further emphasized in view of the fact 
that we already own the grist mill on the 
other side of the road, as well as the re- 
version of the 1720 Conant house on the 
other s:de of the river. It is hoped that the 
Society may here develop a museum of 
New England country arts and crafts 
and household implements. ‘The principal 
drawback to the achievement of this ideal 


is the lack of endowment. 
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Another achievement during the year 
was the decision to accept the oift of the 
seventeenth-century Royce house at Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, as soon as the 
Royce Family Association pays off the 
mortgage. A Connecticut account 
amounting to about $3500 will be avail- 
able as an endowment for this house. This 
is one of the few houses which, on being 
moved across the street from its original 
site, Went to a position even more attrac- 
tive than was its original one. ‘The house 
lacks its chimney, but this can easily be 
replaced under the distinguished guidance 
of Mr. J. Frederick Kelly, Connecticut’s 
antiquarian architect. The deciding point 
in favor of the acceptance of this house 
was the fact that Miss Royce, the owner, 
offered, with it, one of the finest collec- 
tions of country house furniture in all 
Connecticut. 

Further work in Connecticut has been 
the contribution, by the Society, of about 
$1000 towards the cost of the restora- 
tion of the famous Whitfield house in 
Guilford. The present restoration will 
undoubtedly be the definitive word on the 
subject of this ancient structure. 

In Massachusetts, the Society has con- 
centrated largely on an effort to raise 
money to discharge the $5000 mortgage 
on the Derby house In Salem. The total 
raised is, however, but $3200, leaving 
$1500 still to be found. It is most desir- 
able that this should be secured to save 
the Society from dipping into its otherwise 
permanent funds to complete the pay- 
ment of this mortgage, for it will be re- 
membered that we, at the last annual 
meeting, voted to present this building, 


free from all encumbrances, to the Fed- 
eral Government, as a contribution to the 
Derby Wharf National Monument. 
The Otis House, the Society’s head- 
quarters, 


has continued its beneficent 


work in the community. During the year, 
many societies have visited it, and held 
meetings there — among others, the Field 
and Forest Club, Doll Club, Nationa 
Early American Glass Club, Rushlight 
Club, Special Libraries Association, and 
number of Chapters of the Daughters ot! 
the American Revolution. Of course, no 
rent is charged any of these organizations 
for the privilege of meeting in it, but 
should their meeting require special labor, 
the labor costs are charged against th 
visiting society. On Saturday afternoon, 
January 16, our Society entertained, her: 
in the Otis House, the Bay State His- 
torical League, whose membership 1s 
made up of various Massachusetts his- 
Our Society 
been a member society from the begin- 


torical organizations. has 
ning of the league’s incorporation and its 
annual membership dues have been a gift 
each year from a member. The leagu 
holds four meetings a year, with the 
member organizations acting as hosts, in 
their own local buildings. At this Janu- 
ary meeting, Mr. Bertram K. Little, our 
Recording Secretary, welcomed the 250 
delegates and guests from the societies 
represented, and gave an illustrated talk 
on the work and houses of our Society 
and some of the interesting houses and 
landmarks of Boston, after which refresh- 
ments were served by our office force. 

During the year, the Society issued but 
one general appeal—that in the spring for 
the sum of $5950. Following the prece- 
dent of previous appeals during the de- 
pression period, the sum total asked for 
was not reached, but nevertheless, the 
items of most importance were safely at- 
tended to, among others, that for the So- 
ciety’s deficit in running expenses. 

A special appeal with which the Society 
has been concerned is that for the acquisi- 
tion of the Maudsley house in Newport, 
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Rhode Island. In its efforts in behalf of this 
house, the Society, with the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the Newport Historical Society, has 
raised within $1600 of the $11,510 need- 
ed to make the purchase. The deed for 
this house has been signed within the last 
few days. Unluckily, it had to be mort- 
gaged in order to re-pay $1600 borrowed 
to complete the purchase price and to 
raise about $3000 for the alterations, re- 
pairs and renovations necessary to mak- 
ing it presentable. It is expected that then, 
various charitable—and therefore tax-free 
—organizations in Newport will join in 
the occupancy of at least half of the house 
and bear a substantial part of its running 
expenses. This is one of the finest houses 
in Newport and a splendid addition to the 
list of the Society’s properties. 

Also in Rhode Island, the Society has 
continued work on the restoration and 
repair of the fine, seventeenth-century 
Howland house at East Greenwich. Un- 
fortunately, it was found best to allow the 
option on this property to lapse, but it is 
understood that should the Society wish 
to take up this property, there will be no 
objection to its doing so. 

During the year, also, the Society more 
or less sponsored an appeal issued by a 
group of its Portsmouth and Kittery 
members in behalf of the Tobias Lear 
house in Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
The claim to fame of this house is that it 
is the birthplace of ‘Tobias Lear, private 
secretary to George Washington, and the 
husband, in succession, to two of Martha 
Washington’s nieces. No other New Eng- 
lander was ever so close to Washington 
as was Tobias Lear, and, apart from the 
Longfellow house in Cambridge, no oth- 
er New England house has a more inti- 
mate connection with the Washington 
family. Some $1800 is still needed to ef- 
fect the purchase of the property. 





While still speaking of houses, I should 
like to add a word concerning two prop- 
erties totally dissimilar in character, but 
each among the very best of its kind in 
the country, and neither of them as yet 
belonging to this Society. 

The first of these, the Wentworth- 
Gardner house at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, is the property of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
City. Under a five-year purchase option, 
which has about a year to run, our So- 
ciety is administering this property. The 
Metropolitan Museum has intimated that 
a renewal of the option might be antici- 
pated provided our Society should con- 
tinue, for one year, to pay the insurance, 
an arrangement to which we would un- 
doubtedly assent. ‘The house is one of the 
finest wooden eighteenth-century houses 
in America, and any danger to it is to be 
avoided with the greatest care. Neverthe- 
less, the option price of $15,000 is a very 
considerable burden for a small antiqua- 
rian society to take, and it is to be hoped 
that the Metropolitan Museum may be 
able to see its way to making a reduction 
from this figure. 

In the State of Maine is another prop- 
erty which, like the Wentworth-Gardner 
house at Portsmouth, is, of its kind, per- 
haps the finest in the country. The type 
is, however, one so totally different from 
the styles of the periods preceding, that 
there is practically nothing with which to 
compare the Morse-Libby house in Port- 
land, Maine, dating from 1858, unless it 
should be other houses of the same period. 
There will be many to object to the type, 
and to claim that it is not worthy of pres- 
ervation. In that respect, one must, how- 
ever, bear in mind that the periods closest 
to us in time are, for us, perhaps the hard- 
est to judge fairly. At least it can be said 
for the Morse-Libby house that it has a 
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host of friends, all of them in positions 
which they have reached through their 
ability properly to advise about and value 
the periods of the past. Among these are 
high officials of some of our most promi- 
nent museums, institutions which are now 
making a beginning of period rooms in 
the Victorian manner. [his goes to show 
that apparently there is no such thing as a 
definite, final authority on one type versus 
another type. So far as our Society 1s con- 
cerned, all that we need ask is whether a 
property is either a good typical example 
of its type, or unusual in being among the 
finest of its type. The fact that the type 
itself had a large vogue in New England 
will be sufficient to justify its claim to 
preservation as a New England antiquity. 
Accordingly, the black walnut period will 
be one to be preserved. One of our Port- 
land members has tried to raise $20,000 
with which to preserve the house, but to 
date has received promises for only $2500. 
It is to be hoped that a substantial part of 
the balance may be found presently. 
The list of real estate held by the So- 
ciety grows longer and longer. It would 
be painful to consider the possibility that 
all these buildings might have been de- 
stroyed, had we not existed. Some would 
probably have been preserved —but with- 
out our existence, it 1s certain that many 
—probably most— would have been de- 
stroyed. It has always been a question 
with the Trustees whether to acquire 
more properties or to concentrate on the 
improvement of those already secured. 
Doubtless this division of sentiment ex- 
tends through the Society’s membership, 
as well as through the board. Mr. Apple- 
ton, as founder of the Society, leans to the 
opinion that the Society should, to use a 
sporting phrase, play both ends, and the 
middle as well. “To date, we have had a 
certain success in doing exactly that. 


There are, however, a few properties that 
are still distinctly below par, and the So- 
ciety must concentrate on bringing these 
to a higher standard of excellence. One 
of these is the ““Scotch’’-Boardman house 
in Saugus, for the proper repair of the ex- 
terior of which, an additional $1300 is 
needed, over and above the $250 now in 
hand. For the erection of a custodian’s 
quarters, a further sum of perhaps $4000 
to $6000 is required, for without this, the 
fine rooms of this house can never be 
furnished and exhibited. The situation 
here is much like that which formerly ex- 
isted at the Arnold house in Rhode Is- 
land, which was received from the heirs 
as a gift, after the Rhode Island School of 
Design had declined to take on the re- 
sponsibility without endowment. Our So- 
ciety has, since then, raised some $4000 
for endowment and $6000 for a custo- 
dian’s cottage. Within four years, the in- 
debtedness against this property will have 
been paid off, and after that, the endow- 
ment income, plus the rent of the custo- 
dian’s quarters, will be available for the 
improvement of the house, which will, in 
perhaps ten years’ time, be a real credit 
to the Society. This illustrates the method 
by which the Society has, in the past, pro- 
ceeded —namely, putting its faith on the 
long pull, 

During the year, the Society has re- 
ceived no outstanding bequests, although 
it has recently received the announce- 
ment of a bequest of $10,000, left it in 
the will of the late Grenville Norcross, of 
Boston. The interest of Mr. Norcross in 
antiquarian matters was too well known 
to need emphasis before the members of 
such a society as this. He had, for many 
years, been associated with the fortunes 
of the Bostonian Society, and was, at the 
time of his death, its honored and very 
capable President. His gifts to our Society 
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have been numerous and important. None 
of the Society’s appeals went to him in 
vain, and his interest in its prosperity was 
keen from the time he joined, in June, 
1910, till his death, more than twenty-six 
years later. It is hoped that this bequest, 
which will mean so much to the work of 


the Society, may inspire other friends who 
are interested in the preservation of New 
England antiquities. 


1 The portions of Mr. Beal’s Address relating to 
subjects that have been, or are dealt with on other 
pages of Old-Time New England, such as the deaths 
of Mr. Endicott and Mr. Dow, and the Society’s 
Library and Museum, are omitted here. Editor. 


Report on the Museum 


for the Year Ending February 27, 1937’ 


HERE has come to me today a 

task of unusual difficulty —I have 

been asked to give a report for 
the Museum which would, had not death 
intervened, have fallen to Mr. Dow, our 
late Director of Museum, to present to 
you. 

When Mr. Dow came to our Muse- 
um he found it comparatively small and 
quite inadequately housed. He left it in 
several lines, a museum of the second 
rank, in several departments by no means 
negligible, and in almost all well ground- 
ed in the essentials of a New England 
regional museum. 

Of the older arts and crafts, namely, 
those of the seventeenth century and 
early eighteenth century, Mr. Dow 
brought together and arranged a formid- 
able collection which, with the collection 
of Shaker material, Indian stone imple- 
ments, toys, fire and side arms, fills the 
top floor of the museum building. After 
the departments of glass and ceramics 
that of children’s toys shows its unusual 
ability to grow, and as a result this de- 
partment is divided between one room 
given up to doll’s houses, and the ground 
floor and top floor of the museum build- 
ing in each of which 1s a case given up to 
toys. 

It was always a matter of keen regret 

1 Read by Mr. Charles D. Childs. 


to Mr. Dow that the museum accom- 
modations were too limited to display 
properly the Society’s collection of cos- 
tume and textiles. ‘Uhis is a collection of 
decided merit and now fills 233 large 
size cartons containing many thousands 
of objects, to which we are able to give 
only three showcases on the first floor. 
We can well imagine the pleasure Mr. 
Dow would have had in setting up our 
museum collections in a building large 
enough properly to receive and display 
them. That it would have been a building 
three or four times the size of that we 
now occupy goes without saying, and 
what a superb display the Society would 
have made of its material with such a 
man as Mr. Dow to install it. He had a 
kind of genius for this sort of thing, as is 
well shown, for instance, in the arrange- 
ment of the case in which he set up chil- 
dren’s toys, games and dolls. Other cases 
which were at their best when installed 
suffer now somewhat by overcrowding, 
and he is not to be judged by those cases. 
The process of selection of the Society’s 
collections is a topic I never had an op- 
portunity to discuss with Mr. Dow, but 
Mr. Appleton has spoken of the way that 
Mr. Dow brought to his attention the 
value of certain lines which he might 
otherwise have neglected. For instance, 
to mention but two of them, baskets and 
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jugs; sometimes it was one and sometimes indeed, including as they did, two por- 


the other of these two men that was 
called on to pick out from a house being 
emptied everything that the Society could 
use. Whereas Mr. 
be counted on to take Parian or an In- 
dian stone implement, Mr. Dow never 
failed to take any basket the weave of 
which showed the least sign of interest, or 
any jug that would add merit to the col- 
lection already in the museum. Each 
brought the other to his own point of 
view concerning 


Appleton could always 


the value of these lines, 
and as the result all four are now well 
developed in the collections. 
This is but one illustration of the way the 
museum was formed, and how it will al- 
ways bear the imprint of the wonderful 
work done for it by Mr. Dow in his eight- 
een years of service to the Society. 


Sx clety s 


The principal needs of our museum 
Viore 


more showcases, and endowment. 


are, therefore, three in number. 
space, 
You will notice I do not say more endow- 
ment, for at the present moment we have 
only $1587 museum endowment. 

One of the remarkable facts about our 
Society which its 
prosperity is most firmly grounded is the 
way that the members have unceasingly 


and one of those on 


come to its assistance without hesitation 
and without pause. For instance, in the 
past year gifts made to the museum were 
almost as continuous as those made to the 
Society’s library collection. In other words 
something was received almost every oth- 
er day and that remains true in spite of 
the fact that this year our gifts were less 
in number than during any year since the 
depression began. ‘T he qui ality of the gifts 
was unusu:z ally high, and at the very top 
must appear the gift of paintings received 
from Miss Annie H. Thwing. Although 
these were but seven in number the in- 
terest of the separate paintings was high 


traits by Savage, one by John Johnson, 
one by Pratt and one by Joseph Badger. 

While these paintings were the out- 
standing gifts of the year there were oth- 
ers but little inferior in interest and value. 
To select the outstanding ones would be 
more of an undertaking that I can per- 
mit myself under the present circum- 
stances, and the best that can be done is 
to mention a very few gifts and donors. 

From Miss Ruth Presbrey came an 
unusually fine collection of doll’s cloth- 
ing, dishes and furniture, and articles of 
adult clothing. 


Miss Margaret Jewell added to her 
many previous gifts several children’s 


mugs, lamps and glass pieces, subjects in 
which she is particularly interested, and 
a Shaker rocking chair of the 1880’s. 

‘The Society’s collection of Stafford- 
shire was greatly added to by several 
pieces given by Mrs. Samuel Cabot and 
Mrs. Henry Lyman. 

A number of pieces of furniture, of 
about 1825 to 1840, including a cherry 
tip-top table, a cherry chest, two ladder- 
back chairs, and a mahogany table-desk, 
table, table, and other 
smaller pieces, came as the gift of Miss 
Cornelia Duren. 

The outstanding gifts of costume were 
two beautiful dresses, one of blue taffeta 
silk worn at the Court of Napoleon III 
by Marquise de LaValette, formerly Miss 
Fowle of Watertown. The other is an 
elaborate purple satin gown belonging to 
the same lady. 


sewing console 


These were presented by 
Miss Gertrude Graves, a grand-niece. 
Numerically large collections of cos- 
tume and miscellaneous objects have been 
made by the following: Miss Ruth Child, 
Marchesa Esther Maurigi, Mrs. Henry 
G. Vaughan, Mrs. F. B. Smith, Mrs. 
Edwin C. Jenney, and Miss Ada Child. 
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Che Librarian’s Report 
March 2, 1936, to March 1, 1937 


URING the past year the library 

has received the following addi- 

tions: 134! Photographs, 1559 
Stereographs, 637 Picture Postal Cards, 
3678 other views (a total of 7545 views 
of all kinds); 3709 Clippings, 48 vol- 
umes, 931 Pamphlets, 30 Manuscripts, 
32 Measured Drawings, 100 Negatives, 
7 Lantern Slides, and many miscellaneous 
items. 

While the additions to the library this 
past year have been somewhat less than in 
recent years, its collections have been 
strengthened by photographs and meas- 
ured drawings that are the only record of 
interesting old buildings that have been 
destroy ed or hoplessly altered. ‘To our 
previous collection of 2,082 measured 
drawings we have this year added 32, 
and in the increase made during the past 
two years we have had the cooperation of 
Mr. Frank Chouteau Brown, head of the 
Massachusetts District of the Historic 
American Buildings Survey of the Works 
Progress Administration. Mr. Brown has, 
in turn, found much valuable informa- 
tion and help in the Society's files. 

We added 100 negatives during this 
past year, and from our collection of 
nearly 20,000 negatives the Society has 
been able to supply individuals and or- 


ganizations with photographs of old build- 


ings, landmarks and ships that it would 
have been impossible to obtain from any 
other source. 

There are various ways in which mem- 
bers can help the Society *s library collec- 
tions. The gift of appropriate books and 
pamphlets is self-evident. What is perhaps 
less well appreciated by members is the 


fact that the librarian welcomes appropri- 
ate clippings on antiquarian subjects. 
From a non-member in Philadelphia 
there were, for instance, received a few 
days ago about 1,000 illustrated clippings, 
mostly of furniture and silver. These will 
help make the Society’s collection strong- 
er and better worth consulting. 

Of measured drawings members are 
probably in touch with comparatively 
few, but of photographs in general mem- 
bers must in the aggregate be in a posi- 
tion to contribute many thousands in the 
course of a year, not only of New Eng- 
land antiquities but of antiquarian scenes 
and landmarks all over the United States. 
We also collect photographs of the an- 
tiquities and scenery in the British Is- 
lands, the ancestral home of so many 
New Englanders. When it comes to in- 
dividuals, we have many thousand photo- 
graphs, clippings, etc., having to do with 
New Englanders and Americans of na- 
tional importance, and are always glad 
to add to the collection. 

Finally, there is the item of negatives. 
Many members must in the course of a 
year need the services of a photographer 
to photograph the family homestead or 
some interesting old object in it, or some 
scene of interest. It should be stipulated 
in advance that the negatives as well as 
the prints should be delivered to the pur- 
chaser. I cannot too strongly urge that 
this stipulation be made, and that in every 
appropriate case the negatives be then 
transferred to the collection of this So- 
ciety. From such negatives prints at cost 
are available to the donors at any time. 


“si 








73 Chestnut Street 


TBoston, DPlassachusetts 


English Period Furniture 


and a collection of 
French, Italian and 


Spanish pieces 


on 


~~ 


ANTIQUES and 
INTERIOR FURNISHINGS 


Old Russia 


16 ARLINGTON ST.,BOSTON 
(Opposite the Ritz-Carlton) 


A RUSSIAN 
COLLECTION 
outstanding in historic value 


FOREIGN 
ARTISTIC 
ANTIQUITIES 





BOSTON 


SrLVER 
OF FINEST CRAFTSMANSHIP 
OLD AND NEW 


Old Pewter and Sheffield Plate 


79 Chestnut Street 





Have You an Old Clock 
Which Needs Repairing? 


I have worked on and studied 

clocks for more than thirty 

years. Can I help your Please 
write me. 


E. O. SUGDEN 


OrRLAND, Hancock County, MAINE 








RARE AMERICANA 


LD PRINTS and Paintings of American 
Towns, Ships, and Character. § American 
Maps. {| Books relating to the Discovery, Explora- 
tion, and Growth of America. § American Gene- 
alogy and Local History. § Books on the Arts and 
Crafts, including Reference Works for Collectors. 
{ First Editions. 
Catalogues issued 
GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, INC. 


18 Beacon Street, Boston 





Mriginal Antiques 


We offer a fine old Mahogany tall, slim- 
post Hepplewhite bed, complete and in 
original condition, for $200.00. 

A claw and ball foot Mahogany drop- 
leaf table, seats eight, for $135.00. 

A splendid swell-front Mahogany bu- 
reau, richly inlaid, original brasses, fine 
condition, for $175.00. 

Small Hepplewhite Secretary. Fancy 
Glass doors — Liquor drawers — ready 
for use, $300.00. 

A pair of carved wood gilt mirrors, 
original condition, size about 40 ins. by 
20 ins., fine order, $300.00. 


Photos on request. Write us your 
wants, they may be in our stock of 


more than 10,000 pieces. 
BOSTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
59 BEACON STREET 
Boston, Mass. 














